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For the Christian Spectator. 


4 Comparative Estimate of the Relv- 
gion of the Bible with other Reli- 
gious Systems. 

Tue tollowing thoughts were sug- 
cested by reading, in a late number 
of the Christian Spectator, an inter- 
esting article on Swedenborgianism. 
‘There ts no reason to fear that a sys- 
tem so visionary and absurd as that 
of the Swedish prophet will exten- 
sively prevail in this or any other 
enlightened country ; yet the remark 
of the writerof that account, respec- 
ting the belief which it is possible to 
secure, from among some intelligent 
mep, for the most extravagant opin- 
ions, is perfectly just. Even Swe- 
denborgianism by being received into 
the heart, is probably destined to 
destroy some immortal souls. 

Should it be thought by any, as 
doubtless the idea has been sugges- 
ted to some minds, that the same 
considerations by which we disprove 
this, and every scheme of fanaticism, 
are applicable to the system of Mo- 
ses and of Jesus, we are prepared to 
show that the fact is otherwise. We 
are enabled to bring forward criteria 
which in a most satisfactory manner, 
distinguish the true religion from 
every false one. The field of the 
evidences of the Scriptural Revela- 
tion is not hereto be explored. My 
object is, merely to compare it, in a 
few of its general features, wit!) oth- 
erschemes of religion, pretending to 
a divine authority. Such a compar- 
ative estimate may shew to readers, 
‘heir solemn obligationsto receive the 
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religion of the Bible, while they con- 
sistently reject every other. 

1. On this subject we should do 
well to consider, that a revelation 
from God weuld be apt to have its 
counterfeits, or imitations. Every 
thing valuable on earth is liable to be 
counterfeited, and this among others. 
Indeed the more valuable the object, 
the greater is the danger of imitation 
The circumstance, therefore, that 
there are several religious systems 
which lay claim to a divine original, 
should neither surprise nor embar- 
rass us. ‘This was to be expected ; 
and though all of them cannot be 
true, we have every reason to believe 
that one of them must be. It needs 
only a litthke comparison—a slight 
examination of the merits of the sev- 
eral general religions, to decide with 
certainty between them. They all 
point to some authenticated revela- 
tion, and evidentiy to that of the Bi- 
ble. We know of no other so an- 
cient; and yet there is in it a fresh- 
ness—a distinctness—an adaptation 
to the essential circumstances of hu- 
man nature, which time does not di- 
minish, and which the others do not 
possess. Some of the latter are 
strictly imitations, though awkwardly 
executed. Others, if not suggested 
by the Bible, may have had in a 
small degree, the advantage of an- 
cient traditional discoveries, which 
were matter of revelation in its un- 
recorded state. So far as they copy 
they do well, but when they depart 
from their original, they shew their 
lameness. In Mahometanism, and 
the system of Swedenberg, we see 
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very clearly the counterfeiting taste, 
but those monstrous additions that 
are made to the copy, spoil it for the 
real lover of truth. Even in the an- 
cient Sabianism and Magianism of 
the East, and in the refined systems of 
Grecian and Roman polytheism, we 
can trace some faint lineaments of 
the Old Testament religion.  In- 
deed concerning the first of these, 
Gibbon says, that ‘‘ in the tradition 
of the creation, the deluge and the 
patriarchs, the Sabians held a sin- 
gular agreement with their Jewish 
captives.’ The systems of modern 
Paganism are various, but none of 
them pretend to be a universal reli- 
gion, or are in their structure fitted 
for general use. It needs only a 
look at them to know that in every 
thing which is peculiar to them, they 
came not from above, but from be- 
neath. In the deistical system, we 
find an opposition to all revelation, 
except that which nature affords ; 
nevertheless we find pretensions to 
truth. But as all the real truth 
which it contains is obtainable else- 
where, and more is wanted by the 
circumstances of human nature which 
Deism would not furnish if it could, 
we must of course exclude it, even 
as a subject of comparison. 

2. False religions are matter of 
prophetic warning inthe holy Scrip- 
tures, and that under such circum. 
sfances, at times, as plainly to point 
them out, thus distinguishing them 
trom the true religion. So early as 
the days of Moses, we find the fc1- 
lowing caution given, in evident ex- 
pectation of what would afterwards 
take place. ‘* Thou shalt not bear 
ken unto the words of that prophet, 
oy that dreamer of dreams” (viz. one 
who should persuade the people to 
‘go after other Gods’? which they 
had not known,) for the Lord your 
God proveth you, to know whether 
ye love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul.” 
But f here refer more particalarly to 
the New Testament. Our Saviour 
most solemnly forewarned his follow- 
ers on this subject. ‘* For there shall 
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arise false Christs, and false prophets, 
and shall show great signs and won- 
ders, insomuch that if it were possi- 
ble they shall deceive the very elect. 
Behold I have told you before.” The 
fulfilment of this prediction appears 
in ecclesiastical history, inasmuch as 
no less than twenty four false Christs 
have arisen since the time of our Sa- 
viour, extending even down into the 
17th century. Besides these, we 
know that there have been many 
other fabricators of religious  sys- 
tems. Here by the way, is an item 
of proof, aside from the purpose par- 
ticularly had in view in these re- 
marks, respecting the truth of Chris- 
tianity : for how could it have been 
known by its author, unless he was 
what he professed to be, that man- 
kind in succeeding ages would take 
any interest in his religion, or that it 
would survive his death P How could 
he have known that his very name 
would not be forgotten ? Against a 


signal and enormous corruption ot 


his own religion in after ages, as well 
as against the delusions of the false 
Prophet he has also given prophetic 
warnings, which have come to pass. 
The circumstance that pretended re- 
velations opposed to the Gospel, are 
matter of such warning, seems to sin- 
gle out Christianity at once, from al! 
other religions, and to stamp upon 
them the seal of reprobation. By this 
means the Gospel assumes and main- 
tains a precedence worthy of its 
heavenly character and original. 
¢ Though we, or an angel from heav- 
en preach any other Gospel unte 
you than that which we have preach- 
ed unto you, let him be accursed,” 
is the imposing and authoritative lan- 
guage of revelation. Horace Wal- 
pole, an infidel of the last century: 
ventured to suggest that this intoler- 
ance, as he chose to term it, was 
ipso facto, evidence against the di- 
vine authority of the Bible. But it 
may be observed that this is gratui- 
tously said ; and moreover, that if we 
may only suppose, the evangelic, is the 
true system of religion,we cannot con- 
ceive how it should be otherwise sta 
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ted. How can it consistently lower 
its high and holy claims ? How can 
it at all yield to erroneous schemes ? 
It certainly cannot but denounce 
them ; and the fact that it. gives the 
prophetic warning concerning them, 
shews in what light Christians should 
view every religion which has sprung 
up since the era of Chr stianity, or 
which shall spring up hereafter. 

3. In the disclosure of future and 
invisible realities, a decided prefer- 
ence must be given tothe Scriptures 
over every other religion. Where 
the realities io be described are not 
known, the inventor must follow al- 
together, the dictates of his judgment. 
He must form to himself the most 
plausible theory he is able, concer- 
ning the eternal world, and represent 
it accordingly. But aside from the 
Scriptures, how absurd is every thing 
which has been communicated con- 
cerning the state after death ! Where 
the Bible has not guided the spiritu- 
al adventurer, into what extravagan- 
cies has he not fallen ! God seems to 
have given up the contrivers of false 
religions to a sort of fatuity. In one 
respect, they have all egregiously 
erred, and proved most satisfactorily, 
that they never enjoyed any inter- 
course with Him, who knows the 
mind of man. I refer to the partic- 
ularity and minuteness of their de- 
tails concerning the eternal world. 
General and indeterminate represen- 
tations of that world, we readily ad- 
mit. But we are so constituted that 
we know not how to embrace nu- 
merous particulars, especially, if con- 
trary to their nature they are inves- 
ted with material attributes, in regard 
to objects originally so remote from 
our apprehensions. If the attempt 
is made, inevitable disgust and un- 
belief arise in the minds of sober en- 
quirers. In Swedenborgianism, en- 
lightened reason revolts at the absur- 
dities which are produced by the 
particularity of its accounts of invi- 
sible things. The Arabian impostor 
long before in his famous Koran fell 
into the same mistake, and he details, 
in all their disgusting minuteness, the 
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most childish fictions which the hu- 
man Imagination perhaps ever con- 
trived. The classical student, in 
perusing the writings of antiquity, 
will be convinced that however the 
vulgar believed, the more sensible of 
the people must have rejected the 
endless tales of mythology, together 
with the minute and fanciful descrip- 
tions of the abodes of departed spir- 
its, which are found in the poets. 
The religion of modern paganism 
wherever it has existed, possesses 
the same revolting character, in its 
details of the invisible world. Wheth- 
er we refer to the popular traditions 
of the North or West, to the vedas of 
Hindoostan, or the Zendavesta of 
Persia, we shall find this same fea- 
ture throughout—the lines of which 
in each one are deepened in propor- 
tion to the depravity of the system of 
which it is a part. 

But the Bible pursues an alto- 
gether different course. In this por- 
tion of its contents we see that ama- 
zing knowledge of the human mind. 
which indeed it every where exhib- 
its. Unlike the Koran for instance, 
it never attempts to explain what is 
inexplicable, to clothe spiritual ob- 


jects with the attributes of matter, or 
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to *‘sensualize,”’ as it has been well 
expressed, ‘“‘the purity of the di- 
vine essence.” Its representations 
of invisible realities are given rath- 
erin allusions, than in direct simil- 
itudes—in slight touches, than in 
deep and lengthened strokes. The 
joys of heaven, and the pains of 
hell are described in a chastened and 
general inanner—are reduced, so to 
speak, to shadowy and indetermin- 
ate forms, which seize the attention 
and satisfy the reason by their un- 
likeness to any thing on earth.  In- 
deed concerning the former, its most 
impressive account is, ‘* Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the 
things that God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” Its represen- 
tations throughout, teach us that the 
secrets of the eternal worid can be 
but faintly conceived, by any mearis 
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which we possess of embodying therm 
into form, and consistency. 

A. The difference of external at- 
testations, between the religion of 
the Bible and all others, is decidedly 
and alone in favour of the former. 
The principal attestation of this na- 
ture, which has ever been attempted 
in the history of religion, is miracles. 
These, in the opinion of mankind, 
have been thought necessary in or- 
der to authenticate the claim to in- 
spiration. Indeed sound reason re- 
quires them. Purity of doctrine is 
not alone a sufficient attestation of the 
divine authority of any system. We 
cannot tell how pure, or excellent 
those doctrines must be which come 
from heaven, since we can conceive 
of different degrees of purity or ex- 
cellence. The quality of the truths 
communicated is not in itselt, there- 
fore. the measure or index of their 
inspiration. We cannot set down 


this evidence of revealed religion so 


low as some bave done. But it is 
not entirely to be depended on aside 
from external attestations. When 
one comes professedly witha message 
from heaven, we need to know his 
testimonials. ‘This is a natural en- 
quiry. His own conviction may be 
sufficient for himself, but not for 
others: and if he have sucha mes- 
sage, God, who does nothing In vain, 
will enable himto substantiate it. 
The author of Swedenborgianism bas 
therefore acted against the common 
sense of mankind, in pretending that 
the nature of his religion is its own 
proof. Doubtless he said this, be 
cause he could only assert that he 
was divinely commissioned, and not 
prove it. Mahomet was in a sim- 
ilar predicament. The nature of 
the proof he intended to give of his 
ewn mission was, however, of the 
most forcible kind. It is conveyed 
in the following reply to bim of his 
kinsman Ali, whea the impostor so- 
Jicited assistance in his enterprise. 
‘“©O prophet” whoever rises against 
thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out 
his eyes, break his legs, rip up his 
belly.”? The miracle of the sword, 
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(and there have been many such spe- 
ciosa miracula,) was the only attes- 
ta'ion which Mahomet deigned to 
give of a heavenly mission. The 
systems of Paganism, as also the 
Papal superstition, have oecasion- 
ally indeed referred to supernatural 
effects, pretended to be wrought. in 
confirmation of a divine authority, 
But we may safely reject pretensions 
of this nature in aid of systems al- 
ready, or long established, because 
such pretensions are easily made 
where only friends, or those who 
are interested in the imposture, must 
be its witnesses. There is a vast dif- 
ference between holding up a re- 
ligion by these secret, ambiguous, 
and suspicious performances, and 
establishing it at first by a series of 
public beneficent miracles, perform- 
ed in the face of unbelievers and en- 
emies, as wellas of friends. In the 
latter way, the religious system of 
the Bible was established under Mo- 
ses and afterwards under Christ, and 
it is unique in the history of the 
world. ‘he propagators of this re- 
ligion, willing to answer the general 
expectations of mankind, came man- 
fully forward. and proved that they 
were inspired by heaven in perform- 
ing works which heaven only could 
enable them to perform. A circum- 
stance material here also, is, that 
these works were recorded not long 
after, and even in some instances, 
during the life time of those, before 
whose eyes they were exhibited. In 
this respect, the accounts of mir- 
acles written several centuries after 
they took place, as for instance, 
those of Pythagoras, and Apolloni- 
us of Tyana, are by no means to be 
put in competition with the miracles 
recorded in the Bible. 

5. We may estimate the value of 
scriptural religion compared with 
others, in its holiness or practical 
moral effects. The holy tendency 
of this religion is a circumstance 
which distinguishes it from all false 
religions. These are, in general, 
systems of impurity, fraud and bru- 
tality. Their legitimate effect is 
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to pollute and degrade the mind, 
enlisting its associations. in favour of 
sin, and confining the exertion of its 
faculties to low or secular objects, 
Doubiless some of them, especially 
those that have been formed under 
the light of the bible, have here and 
there, a shining spot of heavenly 
truth, and of a pure morality. But 
the preponderance of the darkness is 
so great that it makes almost all the 
impression, and the light almost none. 
The most unexceptionable of these 
systems teach much that is puerile 
jn matter, erroneous in sentiment, 
and unholy in practice. ‘They nei- 
ther define the nature of holiness, 
nor exhibit any instances of it in ac- 
tual life. They agree, therefore, 
but too well with the ignorance, pre- 
judices, and lust of the human heart. 
Indeed, mankind in their natural 
state, prefer any religion to a holy 
religion. They love a licentious re- 
ligion, or even one of numerous and 
inconvenient forms and ceremonies, 
(to such, a French philosopher says 
they are the most strongly attached, ) 
provided that under these, they may 
escape the obligation of giving their 
hearts to God. It is not wonderful 
therefore, that false schemes have 
had their adherence, and false gods, 
their worshippers, in every age. 

But infinitely different in this re- 
spect isthe true religion. That, as 
is hardly needed to be here proved, 
is consummately pure and amiable. 
Itis altogether worthy of the moral 
perfections*of Him from whom it 
emanated. ‘Taken in connexion 
with the great external seal which 
God has aflixed to it, it wants nothing 
besides, to recommend it to perishing 
sinners. Accordingly all that cordial- 
ly receive it are transformed -into 
new creatures. The temper of their 
hearts is essentially changed, their 
love of sin is subdued, and their 
mids throughout take a heavenly 
bias. Ihave no room to detail the 
consistent practical effects of the 
true religion. Nothing is equal to 
it, or even like iton earth. Suffice 
it to say, that upon its more complete 
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promulgation in the days of Christ 
and his apostles, and under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, the buman 
character shove out as'the sun, from 
the midst of thick darkness. The 
world, wherever the gospel was _re- 
ceived, puton a new and different 
aspect. Believers were inspired 
with glorious hopes, joys and reso- 
lutions. Their minds which had 
been filled with lust, violence and 
darkness, became the abode of vir- 
tue, gentleness and knowledge. The 
voice of God exacting holiness, yet 
exercising mercy, awoke man from 
his sinful and deadly sleep. It 
broke the charm which had entran- 
ced him for four thousand years, and 
set him free to tread the ever-ascend- 
ing path of ‘life and immortality.” 
Such at first were the practical results 
of the holy doctrines of the cross. 
They have been similar on the hearts 
and lives of mankind ever since, in 
proportion to the vigour and purity 
with which those doctrines have been 
exhibited. Compared with other 
schemes of religious belief in this 
respect also, the religion of the 
scriptures is alone from heaven. 
There are several other points 
perhaps of equal importance with 
those that have been considered, 
which present a contrast between 
this religion and the various super- 
stitions embraced by mankind. But 
these are sufficient, and more than 
sufficient to authorize the inference 
which the writer has already dedu- 
ced, and to give the reader some idea 
of. this fruitful and profitable source 
of inguiry. A comparison of the 
kind which has now been attempted, 
especially if pursued more into de- 
tail, than bas here been thought ad- 
visable, might do much to deter some 
persons from becoming victims to 
the arts of religious imposture. 
Let all remember that the only book 
in which God has spoken to man- 
kind is the Bible; and that what- 
ever he has designed to commupi- 
cate and enjoin therein, they are 
bound, by a regard of his authority, 
and of their salvation, to believe and 
practice. B. N 
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Lay Presbyters. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Lay Presbyters, No. VIII. 


Thascius Cyprianus was a native 
of Africa, and a celebrated teacher 
of rhetoric in Carthage. Convinced 
by Ceecilius,a presbyter, about the 
middle of the third century, he 
adopted his name at his baptism ; 
was, in the compass of a year, or- 
dained a presbyter; and, in the 
next, made a bishop by the suf 
frage of the people, but agaiust the 
opinion of five of the eight presbyters 
of the Church. (a) He soon desert- 
ed his charge, retiring from perse- 
cution. Censured by his people, 
and the christians at Rome, he al- 
leged among other defences, a divine 
admonition revealed by vision. His 
sudden change from Gentilism, and 
almost simultaneous promotions ; his 
conscious possession of superior tal- 
ents, with consejuent impatience of 
instruction and ignorance of evangel- 
ical doctrines, rendered him the vic- 
tim of numerous and destructive er- 
rors. His native ambition, stimula- 


ted by opposition, and supported by 


mistaken conceptions of priestly 
power, led him to employ the pro- 
tracted period of his retirement, in 
epistolary correspondence not only 
with his own forsaken charge, but 
with the bishops and presbyters of 
all the churches in the civilized 
world, wherever there existed inqui- 
etude. With him heresy and schism 
appeared convertible terms, and dis- 
cipline, rather than truth, the proper 
instrument of their destruction. The 
bishops and church at Rome were 
successively dependent on his gui- 
dance, or jealous of his influence. 
The numerous bishops of Atrica 
found him a bond of union, nor were 
the churches in Spain and Cappado- 


cia, opposite extremes, insensible of 


his ascendency. His ideas of epis- 
copal unity, and of the necessity of 
intercourse and mutual support 
among bishops, thenevery where pa- 
rochial, probably laid the foundation 


(a) Vide Epist. 43, p. 227. 
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of hierarchy in the church of Christ. 
The multiplication of presbyters be- 
came necessary in the cities, as the 
number of christians increased, 
more churches than one being in 
them now prohibited. The danger 
in times of persecution of convening 
in multitudes, the instruction of cat- 
echumeni apart trom the church, the 
frequency of schisms, and other cir- 
cumstances, evince, that differen; 
presbyters conducted worship, at 
least occasionally, in separate pla- 
ces. But neither has diocesan epis- 
copacy, nor a solitary instance of a 
ruling, or lay elder as yet occurred. 
Had there existed more than one 
congregation in Carthage, or Rome, 
they must have appeared in Cy pri- 
an’s letters; for it is not probable 
that any other schisms, or heresies 
arose in either of those cities, with- 
in the period of his letters, than 
those which he has mentioned. The 
minuteness of his descriptions of 
persons and things, renders it cer- 
tain, that had he been placed over 
more than one church, it would have 
appeared. On the contrary, no sep- 
arate churches, no diversity of com- 
munions, no seduction of any partic- 
ular section of his charge, are seen; 
but though convening in small num- 
bers, and possibly in different places. 
they are considered one church, hay- 
ing ‘the same officers. 

The bishop and presbyters at 
Carthage sat on the same bench. 
were all,in the language of the day, 
priests, to instruct and administer 
ordinances, acted in concert in al! 
judgments, excommunications, and 
restorations ; and, except when Cyp- 
rian assumed the power, but for 
which he always offered an excuse, 
they joined in ordinations. In the 
absence of the bishop, we find the 
presbyters refusing the communion 
to Gaius a co-presbyter, and to a 
deacon, in which Cyprian acknow!- 
edges, they acted uprightly and by 
rule. (b) Though evidently not 
scrupulous in the assumption of pow- 


(b) p. 217, Ep. 34.—integre et cum 
disciplina fecistis. 
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er, he trespassed only where he 
was sure of support, and never ven- 
tured to ordain a presbyter, but in 
the presbytery. 

When omitting bishops, readers, 
subdeacons, and acolythes, he names 
only preposite and dtaconi, it is evi- 
dence that the two original orders 
were not forgotten. ‘Since it be- 
comes all to be observant of good 
order, much rather is it proper that 
the presbyters and deacons, preepos- 
itus et diaconos, should take care of 
this, who may afford an example 
and proof to others, by their conver- 
aation and manners.”? (c) At first 
opposed by the majority of his co- 
presbyters, and not yet secure of 
new ones in whom he could confide, 
his language was very different from 
his after conduct. He declared ‘that 
he had resolved from the cammence- 
ment of his episcopate, to do noth- 
privately by his own opinion, with- 
out the counsel of Avs presbytery, 
aud without the consent of the peo- 
ple.’ (d) This representation ex- 
torted by circumstances, was in uni- 
son with those established customs, 
in the changing of which he was too 
successful. Hitherto each original 
church was governed by its presby- 


tery, the president, wewetrws, of 


which is called in Cyprian, some- 
times prepositus, but chiefly episco- 
pus. Such presbytery, with its pres- 
ident, had been heretofore compe- 
tent to the management of the ec- 
clesiastic government and worship 
of the chrisfians in each city, be- 
cause of the paucity of their num- 
ber. Cyprian, by the erroneous 
principle, that where a church has 
been planted no other ought to be 
erected, professedly an antidote to 
schisin, at the same time enhanced 
episcopal influence, and laid the 
ioundation of what he did not fore- 


(c) Ep. 4. p. 174. 

(4) Quando a primordio episcopatus 
mei statuerim, nihilsine consilio vestro, 
*t sine consensu plebis, mea privatim sen- 
‘entia gerere—de iis que vel gesta sunt 
vel gerenda, sicut honor mutuus poscit in 
ommune tractabimus. p. 192. | 
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see, diocesan government. Though 
tumid with self-importance, and en- 
amoured of ecclesiastical influence, 
it is possible that his opposition to 
the erection of a second altar, church 
and bishop, in any place, was at 
least primarily to suppress heresy. 
He wrote to Cornelius at Rome, 
who bad informed him of the ordi- 
nation of Novatian there, that it was 
irregular, because where there is 
one bishop there cannot be another, 
and pronounces him a spurious and 
rival head, out of the church. (e) 
He argues that Cornelius succeeded 
Fabianus, and that Novatian had no 
predecessor at Rome. His crime 
was therefore, that of Jeroboam. If 
Novatian worshipped the true God, 
so did Korah. Why there could not 
have been a second church at Rome, 
if the number of converts had justi- 
fied it, was neither asked, nor an- 
swered. ‘That all new assemblies 
were heretical, soon became, by his 
influence, the popular opinion. Cyp- 
rian contended that those who are 
in error, have not the Holy Spirit; 
that this Is necessary to him who 
baptizes ; because he who baptizes, 
remits sins. He affirmed also, that 
the water must be made clean, sanc- 
tified by the priest ; * that it may 
be able to wash away the sins of him 
who is baptized,’ which is proved 
by the passage “ I will pour clean 
water upon you and ye shall be 
clean.” (f) From such reasonings 
he concluded, that their ordinations 
and their baptisms were void. Fir- 
milianus, bishop of Cesarea in Cap- 
padocia, in his letter to Cyprian (g) 
says of all heretics, *‘ that if they di- 
vide themselves from the church of 
God, they can have nothing of pow- 
er or of grace 5 seeing all powerand 
grace are placed in the church, 
where the elders preside, who pos- 


(e) Adulterum et contrarium caput ex- 
tra ecclesiam. p. 231. 

(f) pp. 295, 296, 300. 

(g) Epist. 75. ** in ecclesia constituta 
sit, ubi president majores natu, qui et 
baptizandi, et manum imponendi, ordi- 
nandi possident potestatem.”’ 
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sess the power of baptizing, imposi- 
tion of hands and ordination.” The 
presbyters, not in exclusion of their 
president, are here asserted to be the 
highest officers of the churches ; and 
rightly ; for bishops had no other 
authority to baptize. or ordain, than 
as they were presbyters. The words 
majores natu are a correct transla- 
tion of r2e¢Sureges, shown to be taken 
in an official sense, by the specifica- 
tion of powers, which were pecul- 
iarly those of presbyters. 

Cyprian, whose efforts had been 
to acquire language and gesture, not 
science ; whose elocution, not his 
superior attainments in doctrine and 
experience, had gained him ascen- 
dency, was sensible of his_ prefer- 
ment, and proportionally soured by 
opposition. Whilst he excused the 
martyrs for tieir kindness to the 
lapsed, Cyprian blamed _ those pres- 
byters and deacons who had receiv- 
ed them to church privileges; and 
arrogantly directed, that they should 
be kept from the communion, until 
they had pleaded their cause before 
him, and before the contessors them 
selves, and belore all the people. (h) 
This letter was directed to the pres- 
byters and deacons of a single con- 
gregation, who were to be assembled 
together with the people to decide 
the cases of the lapsed. But no dis- 
parity,appears in this or any other of 
the letters, among presbyters, except 
the presidential dignity, all being 
confessedly and universally clerical. 

By his discrimination between 
presbyters and deacons, Cyprian 
plainly shows, he had no idea of lay 
presbyters. ‘* Deacons should re- 
member that the Lord chose apos- 
tles, that is, bishops and presbyters, 
apostolos, id est, episcopos et prae- 
positos; and that after the ascension 
of the Lord, the apostles appointed 
deacons, the servants of the episco- 


yate and the church.’’ (i) 
‘The fortieth letter has been strange- 


(h) *facturi et apud nos, et apud con- 
fessores ipsos et apud plebem universam, 
causam suam.’’ Ep. 16, p. 196. 

(i) Epist. 3, p. 173. 
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ly distorted, on the one hand to prove 
the commission of cardinals, and on 
the other to establish the existence 
of lay presbyters. Whilst Cyprian 
was in retirement, a layman of the 
church at Carthage whose name was 
Nuinidicus, being arraigned, confess- 
ed and suffered, but survived. This 
confessor, Cyprian, secure of the 
popular voice, directs to be number- 
ed and to sit with the presbyters, 
No duty is expressed to be perform- 
ed by him as a presbyter, until the 
bishop should arrive, and he should 
be regularly ordaine., and promo- 
moted to the higher grade The 
letter may be freely rendered thus: 

‘‘Cyprian to the brethren most 
beloved, and longed for, the presby- 
ters and deacons, and all the people, 
greeting :— 

‘It has become my duty to an- 
nounce to you, beloved brethren, 
that which pertains to the common 
exultation, and highest honor of our 
church. Be it known, therefore, to 
you, that God has vouchsafed to dis- 
cover to us, and direct, that Numid- 
icus, renowned by the clearest truth 
of a confession, and elevated by the 
honor of fortitude and of faith, may 
be enrolled a presbyter in the num- 
ber of the presbyters of Carthage, 
and sit with us among the clergy. (k) 
By his encouraging cousels he has 
sent before him to glory a large com- 
pany of martyrs through a shower of 
stones and of fire, witnessing with 
pious exultation the same fiery con- 
sumption or rather salvation of his 
own wife, clinging to his side. Broil- 
ed in the fire, and thea overwhelm- 
ed in stones, he was abandoned with 
the dead; but whilst the tender so- 
licitude of a pious daughter was 
searching for the dead body of her 
parent, he is found with symptoms of 
life, drawn out, and recovered from 


(k) Nam admonitos nos et instructos 
sciatis dgnatione divina, ut Numidicus 
presbyter adscribatur presbyterorum Car- 
thageniensium numero, et nobiscum sede- 
at in clero, luce clarissima coufessionis 1l- 
lustris, et virtutis ac fidei honore subli- 
mis, &c. Epist 40, p. 225. 
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ihe mangicd remnants ot dead com- 
panions, he has su:vived, agains’ his 
own desires. But the conspicuous 
cause of his continuance is, that the 
Lord might join him to the clergy of 
our church, and adorn with glorious 
priests the company of our presby- 
ters desolated by lapses. And when 
God shall permit, by his protection, 
my presence with you, his promo- 
tion shall be effected to the higher 
order in his worship. (1) In the 
meantime, let that which has been 
mentioned be done, that we may ac- 
cept this gift of God with thanksgiv- 
ing, hoping from divine mercy, more 
ornameuts of the same kind, that the 
strength of the church being renew- 
ed, he may adorn our ecclesiastical 
council with men ef like mildness and 
humility. Brethren most desired 
and dear, my wish is your everlast- 
ing welfare.” 

The language of this letter plainly 
shows that Numidicus was not pre- 
viously a presbyter; its effect was 
neither an ordination, nor a direction 
to accomplish one, but an appoint- 
ment to a future commission. A 
ruling elder is not named; and, in 
the modern sense of the phrase, was 
probably an idea of which neither 
Cyprian, nor any who preceded 
him, had formed a conception. ‘* Se- 
deatin clero” shows, that all who 
sat with him, were clerical; on this 
bench he was to sit prior to his pro- 
motion. If promotion, promovebi- 
tur, meant any thing more than the 
ceremony of ordination, then he was 
to be raised to a bench above that of 
the clergy; but such there was not, 
because the nobiscum determines 
that the same_ was the seat also of 
the bishop. In no enumeration of 
officers in the church, found in Cyp- 
rian, or in any preceding writer, has 
this imaginary presbyter ever ap- 
peared; but of the diligence with 
which the non-descript has been un- 


(1) Et promovebitur eguidem cum De- 
us permiserit, ad ampliorem locum re- 
ligionissue, quando in presentiam, prote- 
iy: Domino, venerimus. Epist. 40, 
D. 225, 
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successfully sought, the fanciful per- 
version of this passage, appearing in 
several American productions, will 
remain a curious monument. Cyp- 
rian defended his opinion against the 
reception of the lapsed, as he did his 
escape from persecution, by his 
dreams, which he promised to dis- 
close upon his return to the churcli. 
(m) He also claimed the inspira- 
tion of suggestion. (n) In the cases 
of Aurelius and Celerinus, who had 
become confessors, having the di- 
vine suffrage, as he thought, he need- 
ed not to wait tor a consultation with 
the people, and ordained them to be 
readers. (0) 

These who have absurdly taken 
the wzoscluires of Paul to mean, not 
presiding, but subordinate ruling el- 
ders, have sapiently understood the 
doctores audientium, (p) or presby- 
ters, who in some private place 
taught the catechumeni, to be a dis- 
tinct order and implying others whe 
were inferior. The letter is short. 
‘* Cyprian to his brethren, the pres- 
byters and deacons, greeting: Most 
estcemed brethren, lest any thing 


should be unknown to you, either of 
what bas been written to me, or of 


what I have returned in answer, J 
have sent you a copy of each epis- 
tle, and I trust that what TI have re- 
plied will not be displeasing to you. 
But I ought in this letter to disclose 
to you the fact that from the press- 
ure of necessity, Ihave sent the let- 
ters to the clergy of the city [Rome.} 
And because it was proper that | 
should write by clergymen, but | 
know that the most of ours are ab- 
sent, and that the few who remain, 


are scarcely sufficient for the labor of 


the daily service, it was necessary to 
constitute some new ones, who might 
be sent. Know therefore, that ] 
have made Saturus a reader, and the 
confessor QOptatus a subdeacon, 
whom we had some time ago in com- 


(m) Epist. xvi. p. 194. 

(n) Placuit nobis, Sancto Spiritu sugge- 
rente et Domino per visiones multas e! 
manifestas admonente. Ep. 57, p. 254. 

(o) p. 222, 223. (p) Epist 29 
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mon council, placed next to the 
clergy; either when we gave the les- 
son once and again to Saturus on the 
day of Easter; or atterwards, aut 
modo cum presbyteris doctoribus 
Jectores diligenter probaremus, when 
being with the presbyters occupied in 
teaching {the catechumeni] and 
having diligently made trial of read- 
ers, We appointed Optatus among 
the readers asa teacher of the hear- 
ers, Optatum inter lectores doctorem 
audientium constituimus 3 whilst ex- 
amining whether their qualifications 
might agree with those which ought 
to be in such asare preparing for the 
clerical office. Nothing, therefore, 
has been done by me in your ab- 
sence; but that, which was commen- 
ced before in the common council of 
us all, has been finished, by urgent 
necessitv. I desire, dear brethren, 
your continued welfare, and remem- 
brance of me. Salute the Brotier- 
hood, farewell.’ In this letter we 
have a description of that teaching, 
which is periormed by presbyters 
and readers, of the audientes, or cat- 
echumeni ‘Those who by any means 
were awakened, and bad a desire to 
understand the christian religion, 
were instructed as in a school; they 
who taught them, were doctores, tea- 
chers ; and if it were their only em- 
ployment in the christian church, 
they were denominated catechists.(q) 
These catechumeni are expressly 
distinguished by the writer trom the 
people, plebs, by the name audientes. 
(s) The doctores audientium were 
therefore,as such,not the public teach- 
ers of the people, but the teach- 
ers of the catechumeni. This in- 
struction was superintended, and 
partly perfurmed by the presbyters, 
but the readers were appointed to 
exercise their talents in the work. 
And this letter shows, that Cyprian 
and those presbyters, as teachers of 
the catechumeni, in private, did, on 
some such occasion make trial of 


(q) Audientibus etiam—vigilantia ves- 
tra non desit, implorantibus divinam, &c. 
Epist.18—ineorum numero, qui apud nos 
catechizati sunt-habentur. Ep. 75, p. 325. 
fs) Vide Epist. 18. p. 198. 





Optatus, and actually appointed him 
to be a reader. The trial of Saty- 
rus was not in the school of the cat. 
echumeni, nor are the presbyters 
said to have been then occupied in 
teaching, but it happened in the con- 
gregation, by directing him to read 
severe! times public lessons on Eas. 
ter. 

That one presbyter presided, that 
some were cliefly employed in dis- 
coursing and others in reading in the 
congregation according to their tal- 
ents, must be supposed, for all these 
were duties belonging to the office 
of presbyters. ‘That they acted also 
as doctores, patient teachers of the 
heathenish audientes or catechumeni 
in private places, is supported by 
abundant evidence, besides this let- 
ter. [fit affords a Uttle of proof, that 
presbyters were of different orders 
or kinds, let 1t be shown fairly, and 
not by the mistakes of one or two 
good men, who have differed from 
numerous and more competent judg- 
es. 

Fle speaks of presbyters as “ hon- 
ored with the divine priesthood, ap- 
potnted by a clerical ministry, bound 
to serve only at the altar and the 
sacrifices, and under obligation to 
find leisure for nothing, but prayers 
and discourses.(n) They are said 
to be conjoined with the bishop in 
the sacerdotal honour.(o) In no 
instance is a discrimination made 
between presbyters, except that Cy- 
prian claimed the title of bishop, 
whilst he denominated them his co- 
presbyters, ** compresbytert nostri.” 
(p) The modern inferior lay, or 
ruling elders are never once men- 
tioned in his writings, but the same 
profound silence, as to this unscrip- 
tural order is found in Cyprian, whicli 
has been observed in every writer 
before him. The supposition on 


(n) Singuli divino sacerdotio h onoratl, 
et in clerico ministerio constitut), non ni- 
si altari, et sacrificio de-ervire, et preci- 
bus atque oratiouibus vacare debeant. 
p. 109. 

(0) Qui cum episcope pre: sbytert sa 
cerdotal: honore conjuncti, p. 272. 

(p) p. 169, 
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the other hand, that the eight copres- 
byters of Cyprian were over distinct 
assemblies, is not merely gratuitous, 
but contrary to many passages in his 
letters, which show that the flock 
was one and no more. The pres- 
bytery was not of many charges, but 
of one 3 and the bishop not a mere 
moderator, but a presideut of the 
worshipping assembly, as well as of 
the deliberating and judging church- 
presbytery. ' 

‘That upon the demise of a bishop 
his place was filled by an election of 
the people, (q) and that the success- 
ful presbyter was commissioned by 
the bishops of other churches, we 
du at present read in the letters of 
Cyprian. At any prior period this 
new order does not satisfactorily ap- 
pear. ‘To them Cyprian concedes 
the liberty of doing what they choose, 
(r) no one of them being accountable 
to any other bishop (s) but to God 
only. t) Also every bishop ts the 
vicar of Christ (u) over the chris- 
tians, who reside within the geogra- 
phical precincts of his own parish ; 
and every teacher there, not of his 
church, be his doctrines what they 
may, is a schismatic. (v) 

Bishops were eutitled to the same 
honour, and the same obedience, 
which was due to the highpriest 
among the Jews, and the Mosaic 
laws for the protection of the priest- 
hood and the punishment of offen- 
ders, were considered by Cyprian 
as still in force Thus was paved 
the way for all the mischief and 
bloodshed that have followed in the 
Church. Cyprian’s declaration that 


(q\) populi universi suffragio. fupist. 
ou, p. 261 

(vr) Unus quisque episcoporum quod 
putat faciat habeus arbitril sui liberam 
potestatem. Ip. 75. 

(s) cure pae vs emsrxorey exutiy xabiorn- 
7, his language inthe first council of 
Carthage. Zonaze, p. 273. of 

(t) actum suum disponit et dirigit 
unusquisque episcopus rationem sui Dom- 
ino redditurus. Ep. 55. 

(u) Judex vice Christi cogitatur. Ep. 
39. 

(v) Nec curiosos esse debere quid ille 
foceat. cum foris doceat. Epist. 55. 
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‘“he had determined to do nothing 
without the presbytery,’ and his 
apologies, when he made Saturus a 
reader, and Optatus a subdeacon; 
when also he promoted Aurelius and 
Celerinus, and appointed Numidi- 
custo be futurely ordained to be a 
presbyter, only show that he was re- 
strained by the well known antece- 
dent usages in the church; but Ais 
doing the thing, was tull proof that 
he did not think as he spoke, but in- 
tended to arrogate higher powers, 
his piety and veracity to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding. Several pas- 
sages in his letters accord with the 
original idea of two orders, those in 
authority, prepositi, and deacons. 
Yet having been made a bishop by 
the votes of the people (w) against 
the will of five eighths of the pres- 
byters, he was ever vigilant to sup- 
port himself by encroachments on 
the rights of the presbytery, and in- 
detatigable in his exertions to con- 
vince his colleagues of their trans- 
cendent powers. 

The ancient form of the designa- 
tion of a rgosolus, or presiding pres- 
byter is not shown. But in this 
book it is denominated an ordina- 
tion, and said to be by imposition of 
hands. (x) ‘The ordination of Cyp- 
rian in whatsoever manner, was 
probably by bishops, because of the 
opposition of all the presbyters but 
three, as those of Cornelius (y) and 
others are expressed to have been. 
This device exalted bishops-into a 
new and superior, though unscriptu- 
ral order. ‘They became colleagues, 
maintained correspondence,  fre- 
quently assembled, made laws, and 
supported each other's dignity and 
power. 


(w) popull universi suffragio. Ep. 59,52. 
(x) Ep. 67. 
(y) ‘hat Cornelius after his ordination 


asa presbyter was ordained a bishop of 


Kome, Cyprian expressly asserts. Ep. 69. 
No cotemporary evidence which we have 
ever seen, or of which we have heard, es- 
tablisties the same thing of any preceding 
bishop of Kome. Certainly Fabrianus 
his immediate predecessor, was made of a 
layman a bishop. 
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348 t Sermon from Heb. ix. 27. 


In the Apostolical Constitutions, 
instead of an imposition of hands, 
the deacons held the open gospels 
upon the head of the intended bish- 
op, during the consecrating prayer. 
Nor is x2igodcoim, that we find, used 
either in the canons or the constitu- 
tions for the ordination of a bishop, 
but aiways ysigorowa. That these 
constitutions were not written by 
the apostles is certain; that they 
were not known to Cyprian is clear, 
for he would have used them ; that 
they did not then exist is probable, 
because first quoted by Eptphanius ; 
that imposition of hands should 
have been in practice in Cyprian’s 
day, or before the constitutions were 
tnade, is unaccountable and incredi- 
vie, because it must have been giv- 
en in them. Whatever, therefore, 
appears in Cyprian concerning im- 
position of hands, upon one who was 
already anelder, is probably an in- 
terpolation. ‘That Cyprian was be- 
headed in 258 may be received, 
but his life by Pontius though an- 
cient, deserves very little respect 

The works of Cyprian, if unadul- 


ierated, «discover a new order oi 


presbyters by episcopal ordination, 
also readers, subdeacons, acolyths 
and virgins. By the same authority 
also are established sacrifices for the 
dead, the intercession of deceased 
saints for the living, holy water and 
remission of sins by baptism. and 
that there is no salvation out of the 
ehurch. He inculcated the cectrine 
of the keys, but although Rome was 
vreater than Carthage, he denied 
that Stephen had more power than 
he possessed ; and died under the 
anathema of the successor of Peter. 
What has been its effect on him, 
and whether his subsequent canoni- 
zation has afforded him relief, un- 
ther day will disclose. 
, JI, P.W. 


|The following discourse is from 
ihe pen of the late Dr. Strong of 
Hartford. It contains a very seri- 
ous and practical! train of thought on 
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a subject of infinite importance to ey. 
ery living man. It was preached 
on the last sabbath of his public la. 
bours, and in such a state of health 
and feeling as made a strong impres- 
sion on the minds of not a few who 
heard it, that they were listening to 
the last words of their much loved 
and venerated pastor. And so it 
proved to be in fact. Soon after its 
delivery he was taken sick, and in 
the course of a few days, was called 
to pass through the scene which he 
here so affectingly describes. ] 


A SERMON. 


Hebrews ix. 27.—It is appointed un- 
tomen once to die, but after this 
the judgment. 


There is no truth of whicha wise 
Providence more censtantly reminds 
men, than that they are dying crea- 
tures. Ofthe fact, no man in his 
senses doubts ; still there is none 
more strangely forgotten. That 
which is clearly presented before 
our eyes as the fate of other men, we 
do not realize will be speedily our 
own. Many will walk in the midst 
of graves, and convey the remains oi 
their acquaintances and _ dearest 
iriends to darkness, and still repress 
the solemn idea, I am myself a dy- 
ins creature. 

if it were not useful and even ne- 
cessary fora life of religion, to famil- 
larize ourselves with the certainty o! 
our own death, God would not have 
filled ail nature with remembrances 
of the solemn change before us. 
Ve are reminded of it by the decay 
of every thing around us. As there 
is a time for all objects to be brough' 
into their proper state of existence ; $0 
there is a time forthem to die and 
perish. When we look on nature it is 
one great scene of change and disso- 
lution. This is designed tuteach mci 
that they are dying creatures. 

We are reminded of this by ever} 
pain felt in our own bodies,and by the 
diseases of others 3 as well as when 
we behold them give up the ghost. 
and go to the congregation of de- 
parted ones. Infinite wisdom woul’ 
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not have been at such pains to place 
these remembrances around us, if it 
had not been of great importance to 
realize that we are dying creatures. 

Thisis the design of the admoni- 
tion in thetext ; and to give it the 

sreatest strength, it is added, and 
dl after death the judgment. We 
shall not decay and die as the vege- 
table world which to day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven ; or as 
the beasts which perish ; but by 
death shall pass into judgment. 
Death will not for a moment hide 
our sins from God, or delay the com- 
mencement of a righteous retribu- 
tion. It will only be the death of 
the body, while the sou! will be pre- 
pared for greater sensibilities, either 
of Joy or pain. 

If a deep and habitual sense of 
our condition as dying creatures is a 
most necessary means for a life of re- 
ligion, it is wise to cultivate the re- 
flection, and often to think what it 
will be to die. 

For this end let us now try to con- 
ceive ourselves near the change ; and 
permit me to bring to your present 
ineditation, sundry things which 
will then crowd on your reflections. 
Whether your death may not be so 
sudden as to prevent a single thought 
intil you think in eternity; or 
“hether pain of body aa delirium 

mind may not disqualify you for 

ny knowledge of the scene, are 
things unknown, depending on the 
sovereign wil of God. 

But we will suppose you to be sen- 
sole of approaching death, and ca- 
pable of deliberating on what it is 

odie. With what apprehensions, 
and with what subjects do you con- 
ceive your minds will be filled! 

Permit me to mention some things 
which will then crowd on your re- 
ections too forcibly to be prevent- 
ed, 

The point which will distract 
vou most of all wili be, to know 
whether you have a saving interest 
it Christ 2 Compared with this, all 
other things will appear infinitely 
‘rifling. You will then have such an 


opinion of the value of religion wit- 
nessed to the soul, by proper evi- 
dence, as you never had before. The 
world, with all its pomp, pleasures, 
and interests, will appear too light to 
engage a thought, except it be for 
the purpose of trying to expunge 
them from your hearts, that they may 
not cut you off from the favour of 
God.—lIfit should be that you are 
Christians who have lived, and are 
overt.:ken by death ina state of great 
backsliding, you will find it an aw- 
ful thing to die in darkness on the 
great point, whether you bave an in- 
terest in Christ. The backslidden 
Christian, in the full prospect of liv- 
Ing, may content himself with old 
hopes and past experience. Some- 
thing more will be necessary for dy- 
ing. Nothing short of some present 
evidence, and divine enjoyment, 
can take away the sting of death. 
Again; Doubtless many persons 
hope for safety through the gospel of 
Christ, on whose hearts it hath never 
had any sanctilying power. Some 
of these imagine there is no need of 
a new heart inwrought by the Spirit 
of God ; andthat they can by their 
own power, through the use of means, 
so prepare themselves that God will 
be gracious. Some depend on what 
they suppose a scrupulous doctrinal 
correctness ; some on the morality 
oftheir lives, and the good works in 
which they have abounded 3 and ve- 
ry many on the false and unscriptur- 
al notion, God is so merciful, thot uf 
they cry earnestly to him in the hour 
of death, he will not cast them off for 
ever. ‘That kind and degree of re- 
ligion which contains nothing more 
than these things, is not the sancti- 
fying power of the gospel on the 
heart. Death will bring all such ex- 
pectations toa new and sure trial.— 
If any of you, my hearers, are in this 
class of expectants, try to realize 
that death will bring the question 
with great power to you, } Have I 
really a saving interest in Christ ? 
You will net then find that power to 
trust in Christ which you had falsely 
exvnected. A supposed correctness 
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of opinion, might for a season flatter 
pride, but will not create Christian 
trust. You will find morality of 
life, without love, but the cob-web 
covering of hypocrisy,—a morality 
for your own sakes, and not for the 
Lord’s, and will not dare to think of 
pleading it before bim. None of 
these things in the hour of actual 
death will give you any assurance 
that you have a saving interest in 
Christ. It is one of the strange 
things seenin Christian lands, that 
men will profess to believe, and val- 
ue the gospel; will declare it’ the 
ground of all their hope, and still be 
entirely unconcerned whether they 
have any personal right to its bles- 
sings Have I personally a saving 
interest in Christ, is the all-important 
question to every one of you. my 
hearers. Do you daily make it to 
yourselves? If you sometimes make 
it, is it with such feeling as produces 
anv lasting effect ?—Let us all be as- 
sured, death will excite the tollowing 
enquiries: Am I cleansed in the 
blood of Christ? Am _ I purified 
from sin ? He died for the world, and 
his grace has been preached to me,— 
have Ll truly accepted it? If Christ 
is indeed my Saviour, should [ feel 
so tremblingly afraid of going to his 
presence, and being judged by him ? 
If God is pacified towards me, should 
I feel so guilty ? Although sinners 
are ignorant of the drawings of Chris- 
tian love. which give peace to the 
people of God in death, still natural 
reason and conscience will make the 
enquiry, Have Ll a saving interest in 
Christ P—and it will be a most dis- 
tressing one ou the bed of death to 
the unpardoned soul. 

My triends, by your daily medita- 
tion on this subject, faithfully resolve 
the question without delay, and be- 
tore you find yourselves departing 
to have no further opporiunity for 
preparation. . 

2. Lying ona death bed will lead 
you to a very strict enquiry into 
your past manner of living. Men 
and things, aud your own actions, 
will thea appear very different from 


what they new do in the full tide of 
life and worldly expectation. The 
senses will no longer delude and 
overpower reason. All these per- 
ishing objects will be seen in their 
true light, and the delusion of sin 
will begin to break away. Many 
things now indulged without any just 
sense of their being wrong, will then 
appear to be great sins. The sin- 
ner’s past life will surprise him as a 
thing of which he had no conception, 
He has lived without prayer, forget- 
ting to call on Gud for his grace, and 
to praise him for his mercies; or if 
he has sometimes attempted the du- 
ty, it was but occasionally, witha 
reluctant and unfeeling heart, and 
thoughts mingling with the scenes oi 
the world. When he was in the 
house of God, it was buat the form of 
religion without seriousness and con- 
cern. He will see the wickedness 
of those little frauds in the business 
of life, which he justified from their 
commonness, and which became so 
habitual to him, that he did not es- 
teem them as sins. All the false- 
hood, artifice, and deceit, which he 
has practised on mankind for selfish 
purposes,—neglect of duty in the 
family as a husband, parent, or 
child,—the manner in which he has 
improved God’s Sabbath, made sa- 
cred to his own service by a solemn 
command, but most sacrilegiously 
abused by worldly thoughts, conver- 
versation and business, negligence 
in the government aud worship of the 
family,—an unneighbourly disposition, 
—the omission of civil and curistian du- 
ties in society,—-the enmities of the 
heart existing without a canse,together 
vith (noamecable things in the treat- 
ment of meu, contrary to the law oi 
Christ—all these iniquities will crowd 
upon the mind in the hour of death, 

and fill the impenitent soul with fear 

and dismay. Whois free trom these 

sins in some degree? Not one. Yet 

there are many, very many who im- 

agine themselves to be so. While 

they acknowledge the general chargé 

of being sinners, they cover from 

their sight the particular transgress 
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ions which are the proof of the 
charge. Death will strip off this cov- 
ering. ‘The death-bed willretrace 
the private scenes of the family, the 
works of darkness, and that conduct 
of which there are po human wit- 
nesses. It wili sit in judgment on 
vour bargains and sales 3 upon the 
truth or falsehood of all your words, 
and the use vou have made of every 
moment of holy time, and all your 
religious privileges from the begin- 
ning. Such, my nearers, will be the 
examination of past life, which all 
men will make, when they believe 


themselves coming to the close of 


their earthly existence. 

3. While the death-bed changes 
men’s opinions of their past lives, 
and teaches them much sin of which 
they have lived in ignorance, it also 
convinces them, in the clearest man- 
ner, of the danger of depending ona 
moral life for acceptance with God. 
It is mercy for which the dying sin- 
ner calls, Whether he hath any 
cround to expect he shall find it or 
not; whether he hath any true pen- 
itence or not, it is mercy for which 
he cries. The thing called a moral 
life,on which many make great de- 
pendence, vanishes on the death- 
bed. In the ease and prosperity of 
life they can say, ** All these have I 
kept from my youth up: what lack 
i yet >” [have com:nitted no crimes 3 
have done many good things ; I have 
been on the side of God and religion, 
and acted up to my best light: how 
then can God reject me? All this 
arises from an ignorance of the heart, 
Which is the fountain of moral char- 
acter, and gives to action its moral 
qualities. Supposing all these visi- 
ble moralities to be real, (which are 
usually much overrated) they are all 


past and gone, and to be left behind. 
A creature coming into the presence 
ot God, feels the need of a present 
preparation. Some evidence arising 
from the state of the heart and affec- 
tions—some righteousness that is 
perfect, and will satisfy the law. 
Nothing less than this can quiet the 
conscience, and give a source of 
peace and reconciliation with God. 
Men call a freedom trom crimes a 
moral life. But what is a moral 
life in the sight of Him who searches 
hearts? It is love, faith, repentance, 
humility, and the graces oi the spir- 
itof Christ. These are the gifts of 
the gospel. The man who depends 
onthe moral duties of bis lite, may 
content himselt with his condition so 
long as he thinks God and the judg- 
ment at a distance ; and he can do 
it no longer. Rest not, therefore, 
my friends, in the apprehended mo- 
rality of your living. When death 
search: s you out, you will find that 
itisonly sin in a deceitful dress ; 
and the nearer you draw to death, 
and the more sensible you become 
of the approaching change, the more 
you will feel the need of sovereign 
grace, and of the spirit of true chris- 
tian godliness to support you. If 
these things will happen on the 
death-bed, we should endeavour by 
serious meditation, datly to realize 
the change.—It is appointed to all 
men once to die, and those who 
think least of the change, will find 
themselves the most unprepared, 
What though it be painful to a world- 
ly Wearts be not prevented by this : 
‘For what shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul r”’ 
Amen. 
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THE SHAKERS. 


[The following account of the 
people called ‘Shakers’ was design- 


ed to be inserted in the second edi- 
tion of Professor Silliman’s *: ‘lour 
between Hartford and Quebec,” 
which is just now published. <A 
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quotation from that work will ac- 
count for its appearance here. 

‘¢ Some members of the society at 
New-Lebanon, and at Watervliet, 
having objected to certain passages, 
in the first edition of this book, i 
have omitted them in the present. 
They were quoted from Thomas 
Brown’s work, which had been 
strongly recommended to me as an 
authority, nor did [ learn till more 
than a year after my book was pub- 
lished, that the Shakers denied the 
authenticity of Mr. Brown’s account 
of their society. With the contro- 
versy between them, and this sece- 
ded member, and with the question 
as to the authenticity and fairness of 
his account, | have now no concern ; 
—nor do I mean, even to imply an 
opinion on this subject, while [ sup- 
press my citations from him. When 
{ cited this work, I fully believed it 
to be authentic ; but I should consid- 
er it as unfair and unkind, to contin- 
ue to quote it, after | have been in- 
formed that the society of which the 
author once was a member, deny his 
authenticity. Had iny time permit- 
ted me to mingle with their commu- 
nity, I should have avoided this er- 
ror, and should probably have learn- 
ed that there are works acknowledg- 
ed by the society,and published with 
their knowledge and approbation. 

‘* Being desirous to do them justice, 
and neither my health nor time per- 
mitting me to make a digest from 
their books, f requested them to pre- 
pare for me, a short article, on their 
faith and polity, to be inserted in the 
present edition of this book. This 
request was cemplied with, by two 
intelligent members, who furnished 
me with a well digested manuscript 
article, but it arrived too late—-that 
part of the book to which it belong- 
ed, being already printed. I thought 
ofinserting it in an appendix, but al- 
though much condensed, it was still 
rather long for a small book of trav- 
els, and it appeared (as the authors 
intimated in their letter accompany- 
ing it.) better adapted to a professed- 
iy religious, than a common popular 
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work. I have therefore communica- 
ted it to the editor of a very respect- 
able Religious Miscellany, in which 
it will obtain an extensive circulation 
among a class of readers who will be 
desirous to receive correct informa- 
tion respecting a subject so little un- 
derstood.”’ 

Our readers will bear in mind 
that, with the exception of a few 
passages which we _ have leave 
to omit or abridge, we give the arti- 
cle in the language of the writers. ] 


Tue Usirep SocigeTy CALLED 
SHAKERS. 

History.—This Society origina- 
ted in England, and was founded by 
the ministration of ANN LeExE, who 
was born in Manchester, in 1736. 
This woman, from her earliest child- 
hood, was the subject of reli®ious 
impressions and divine manifesta- 
tions. These continued, in a great- 
er or less degree, as she advanced in 
years ; so that, at times, she was 
strongly impressed with a sense oi 
the great depravity of human nature, 
aud of the lost state of mankind by 
reason of sin. But having had the 
misfortune to lose a pious mother at an 
early age, and finding afterwaids no 
person to assist her in the pursuit of 
that life of holiness to which her fee!- 
ings were drawn, she was afterward= 
married to Abraham Stanley, by 
whom she had four children, who al! 
died in infancy.* 

But the convictions of her youth 
often returned upon her with grea’ 
force ; which at length brought her 
under excessive tribulation of soul. 
While under these exercises of mind, 
she became acquainted witha socie- 
ty of people associated under the 
ministration of James and Jane 
Wardley, who had been greatly fa- 
vored with divine manifestations cou- 
cerning the second appearing ©} 
Christ, which they foresaw was a! 
hand. ‘This society practised no 
forms, and adopted no creeds as rules 
of worship ; but gave themselves up 


*It has been asserted that she bad eigh! 
children, but this is not true 
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to be led wholly by the operations of 
the Spirit of God. Their great ob- 
ject was, to regain the power, order 
and purity of the primitive Church. 
Their meetings were attended with 
remarkable operations, and with the 
spirit of prophecy and divine reve- 
lations. Sometimes, after sitting 
awhile in silent meditation, they 
were seized with a great trembling 
and shaking, under the operations of 
which they were often led to express 
the indignation of God against all sin. 
From these exercises they received 
from their enemies the appellation of 
SHAKERS, which has been their most 
common name of distinction ever 
since. 

This society arose about the year 
1747. Ann Lee joined hersell to it 
in 1758, and for the time being, 
found satisfaction to her religious 
feelings. But not finding, in the is- 
sue, that complete deliverance from 
the propensities of a sinful nature 
which she ardently desired, she lJa- 
bored -vith great zeal and tervency of 
spirit, ia continual prayer to God_ to 
know more perfectly the way of {ull 
redemption, and how to find final 
salvation from all sin. After pass- 
ing through many scenes of mental 
tribulation, and suffering much op- 
position from the persecuting spirit 
of those around her. she received a 
full answer to ber prayers and desires 
toGod. She then came forward, 
and with great power and energy of 
Spirit, testified that she had re eiv- 
ed, through the Spirit of Christ, a 
full revelation of the fallen nature of 
man, and of the only means of re- 
demption, and that these means were 
comprised in his precepts and living 
example while on earth. The ex- 
traordinary power of God which ev- 
idently accompanied her testimony, 
together with a far greater manifesta- 
tion of divine light than the: society 
had ever before received, fully con- 
vinced them of its divine authority. 
From this time forth Aun was receiv- 
ed as their spiritual leader and moth- 
erin Christ. This was her only ti- 
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tle of distinction in the society.* 

From this time the order and prac- 
tice of the society received an im- 
portant change ; and those who uni- 
ted under her ministration, received 
a great increase of divine light and 
power, and were established in the 
principles ofa life of continence, pu- 
rityand honesty in all things. Dur- 
ing a number of years they suffered 
much opposition, and were often 
greatly abused and persecuted ; but 
for nearly two years before they left 
England, these persecutions ceased, 
so that they enjoyed their faith in 
peace. 

In 1774, Ann and a number of 
her followers emigrated to America, 
In 1776, they settled at Watervliet, 
near Albany. In this sequestered 
place, then a wilderness, they re- 
mained secluded from public view, 
till the spring of the year 1780. At 
this time they were providentially 
visited by some ef the subjects of a 
recent revival in New-Lebanon and 
other places, who, after enquiring 
into their faith and principles, were 
convinced of the truth of their testi- 
mony. Attracted by the reports of 
these, many others came from vari- 
ous parts to see them, and were 
soon confirmed in the same faith ; so 
that in a short time the testimony of 
these people was received by many 
in various parts of the states of New- 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New-Hampshire and the District of 
Maine. ‘This was the first rise of 
the society in America. 

Ann Lee, the leader of this socie- 
ty, deceased in Sept. 1784. She 
continued to the last, to exhibit the 
most unshaken confidence in the 
faith and principles which she had 
maintained during her life. After 
her decease, the charge of the socie- 
ty devolved upon James Whittaker, 
who came with her from England. 
Under his ministry preparations 
were made to gather the people into 


*She never styled herself the lect La- 
dy; this term was applied by her ene- 
mies in derision. 
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regular societies, where they could 
enjoy their faith ina united capacity. 
He deceased in 1787. Joseph 
Meacham, a native of Enfield in 
Connecticut, was his successor in the 
ministry. During his ministration 
the people were vathered and torm- 
ed into regular s c eiies, and consti- 
tuted the first estabiished church at 
New-Lebanon. Here h-y first unied 
their temporal interest and ** had all 
things in common.” 

Order and Government.— These 
people have adopted for a nominal 
title, The United Society or, Millen- 
nial Church, as expressive of their 
real character and united capacity ; 
and in condescension to general prac 
tice, they frequently add, called Sha- 
kers. The established order of this 
church is founded upon a union of 
interest in things temporal and spir- 
itual. ‘To gain this order is necessa- 
rily a progressive work: hence no 
one is required to give up his prop- 
erty in order to adopt the faith of 
the Society, and find a general un- 
ion in principle. All that can be re- 
quired is, to live in obedience to 
those principles of honesty and puri- 
ty which constitute the fundamental 
faith and practice of the Society. 
Hence husbands and wives are not 
required (as many suppose) to sepa- 
rate from each other, on embracing 
the faith of the Society, except by 
inutual agreement ; unless the con- 
duct of the unbelieving husband or 
wife (if either party remain in unbe- 
lief) should be such as to authorize a 
separation both by the laws of God 
and man. but they are required to 
preserve themselves in continence 
and purity. 

It is an established principle in the 
Society, that children who are obe- 
dient to their parents until they be- 
come of age, are entitled to their 
equal portion of the paternal inheri 
tance, whether they remain with the 
Society or not. Few children are 
admitted into the Society, except 
such as are brought in by be lieving 
parents or guardians; though in 
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some instances they have been taken 
in as objects of charity from unbe- 
lievers. Children belonging to the 
Society, are carefully instructed in 
the principles of morality, and re- 
ceive a good common school educa- 
tion, and are also taught some man- 
ual occupation adapted to their gen- 
ius and capacity. Notwithstanding 
the numerous reports to the contra- 
ry, the Society is well supplied with 
bibles, to which all the members, 
and even little children, have free 
access as scon as they are able to 
read. Candidates for admission gen- 
erally present themselves to the 
Society as fast as the Society is 
able to receive and provide for 
them. But no pecuniary advantages 
are ever held out for the purpose of 
gaining proselytes ; nor any gifts of 
charity bestowed with any such 
views: for although loaves and fish- 
es may fill the belly; yet they will 
never make an honest disciple of the 
cross of Christ. 

The government of the Church is 
considered by this Socie.y to be un- 
der the influence of the Spirit of 
Christ ; but its visible head is vested 
in a ministry, consisting of male and 
female, generally four in number, 
two of each sex. The first in the 
ininistry is considered as the leading 
elder of the Society. There are al- 
so in each society, ministers appoint- 
ed to preach their faith and princi- 
ples to the world of mankind, as oc- 
casion requires, and whose duty it is 
to receive and instruct candidates for 
admission. The societies established 
in different places, are generally 
composed of a number of large fam- 
ilies, in each of which there are male 
and female elders, who superintend 
the spiritual concerns of the family. 
In these families, the managment of 
temporal concerns is entrusted to 
deacons and deaconesses, to whose 
charge is also committed all the tem- 
poral property belonging to the fam- 
ily. The appointment of all officers 
of care and trust, is made by the 
ministry and. elders, and by them 
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removed or changed as occasion re- 
quires. But no appointment is con- 
sidered as established until it re- 
ceives the united opprobation of 
those whom it most immediately con- 
cerns. Nothing however is decided 
by vote, but by a general and spon- 
taneous union of the members con- 
cerned. As the property of the so- 
ciety Is consecrated to sacred uses, 
ind held in common, no individual 
can have any demand for wages. 
‘There are no official salaries in the 
Society ; nor can any ministers, el- 
ders or deacons have any claim upon 
the property, otherwise than as trust- 
ees for the united benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

Progress and present stale of the 
Society.—F rom the year 1780, the 
Society gradually increased in num- 
bers until the year 1787, At this 
time they began to unite their tem- 
poral interest, and formed the first 
regular society in New Lebanon. 
But as its formation was necessarily 
a progressive work, it was not es- 
tablished in its principles of order 
and spirit of government until the 
year 1792. This society consists 
at present of between 5 and 600 
members. During this period regu- 
lar societies were formed upon the 
same principles of order and govern- 
ment, at Watervliet, near Albany ; 
at Hancock, Tyringham, Harvard 
and Shirley, in Massachusetts; at 
Enfield in Connecticut ; at Canter- 
bury and Enfield in New-Hampshire; 
at Alfred and New-Gloucester in 
Maine. These eleven are all the so- 
cieties formed prior tothe year 1805. 
Since that period, the testimony of 
this Church has been providentially 
extended tothe western states, where 
there are now five large societies ; 
Viz. at Union village and Watervliet, 
in Ohio 3 at Pleasaut-Hill and South 
Union, in Kentucky ; and at West- 
Union, on the Wabash, in Indianas 
There are also families and individ- 
uals in various other parts ; but nore- 
gular societies. The whole number, 
both in the eastern and western states, 
's estimated at between 4 and 5000. 
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The general employments of the 
peopie in all these societies, are ag- 
riculture, horticulture and the me- 
chanic arts ; but they have nothing 
to do with commerctal or other spec- 
ulations. ‘They pay strict regard to 
the principles of industry, temper- 
ance, sobriety, honesty, neatness and 
good economy in all their concerns. 
Notwithstanding all :eports to the 
contrary, the males and females live 
together in the same house, eat to- 
gether in the same dining-room, take 
all needful care of each other, prac- 
tice reciprocal kindness and corres- 
pondence, and maintain a_ social 
union in all things becoming their 
profession, and they probably enjoy 
as great a degree of health, peace 
and contentment as any people what- 
ever. 

Their peculiar mode of worship.— 
They consider God as a Spirit, and 
therefore the only proper object of 
spiritual worship. The peculiar 
manner of worship by which this so- 
ciety is distinguished from all others, 
is dancing. ‘They were first led, in- 
voluntarily, into this manner, by the 
operations of Divine power upon 
their bodies, and it was afterwards 
confirmed to them by frequent visions 
and revelations, till it became an es- 
tablished mode of worship in the so- 
ciety. ‘They believe this mode of 
worship is fully supported by scrip- 
ture and reason: By scripture ; 
from the dancing of the Israelites on 
the banks of the Red Seas the dan- 
cing of David and all Israel before 
the ark ; and from the prophecy of 
Jeremiah; ‘* Then shall the virgin 
rejoice tn the dance. both young men 
and old together.” (Jer. xxxi. 13.) 
This, they believe, alluded to the 
virgin church of Christ, which was 
to be established on earth in the 
laiter day. Also from the parable 
of Jesus Christ, concerning the return 
of the prodigal son, when ‘* there was 
music and dancing.” This, they 
believe, alluded to the same exerci- 
ses, as the peculiar mode of worship 
which was to be established in the 
Millenial Church. ‘There are a num- 
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ber of other passages of scripture in 
favor of dancing ; but none against it. 
By reason; because it is just and 
reasonable that the active powers of 
the body, 4s well as of the mind, 
should be called forth to perform 
acts of devotion to God: that God 
having created all the active powers 
and faculties of man, for his own ho- 
por and glory, will not accept the 
homage of the tongue alone; the 
hands and the feet, which are so use- 
ful to man in his own service, ought 
also to be employed in the service 
and worship of God. ‘They consid- 
er that the abuse of the faculty of 
dancing inthe carnal recreation of 
the wicked, is no reason why the 
toilowers of Christ should not im- 
prove it in the service of God; be- 
cause the same argument would 
equally exclude singing, and indeed 
every other faculty in man; and up- 
on this principle we should be obliged 
to lay aside all acts of devotion to 
God, both of body and mind. 

Faith and doctrines.—They be- 
lieve that true religion consists more 
in the practice of virtue than in spec- 
ulative tenets: hence their faith is 
more practical than theoretical.— 
They believe that Ged has more res- 
pectto works than to words; that 
man is saved by the practice of faith, 
and not by the profession of it ; 
avreeably to the testimony of Jesus 
Christ; ‘* Not every one that saith 
untome, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” ( Matt. vii. 21.) 

The first article of their faith is, 
that there is One supreme, eternal 
and self-existent God, the fountain 
of lights and perfections, from whom 
no evil ever did or ever can flow : 


[They do not believe in a trinity of 


persons in the Godhead, but that 
‘* there are inthe Deity two incom- 
prehensible primary principles cor- 
responding to male and female” : viz. 
‘* Power to create, and Wisdom to 
bring forth into proper order all the 
works of God.” In support of this 
opinion, they say that * as God cre- 
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ated man in hisown image, male and 
female, so in man, considered as male 
and female, is manifested the order 
from whence he first proceeded.”}* 

They do not believe the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be the real and 
eternal God ; but that he “ proceed- 
ed and came forth from God,”’ agree- 
ably to his own testimony; and 
therefore he was the real Son of God, 
not ‘from all eternity”; but be- 
coltea aod brought forth, at a certain 
period of time, by the operation of 
Mi.ine Power and Wisdom Inthe 
Sen of God, who is the truth, was 
manifested the real character of God, 
that is, the very essence of his Di- 
vine attributes. In this sense, ‘ the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt in him 
bodily.” Hence none can know 
God in the work of salvation. but by 
the operations of the Divine Spirit 
of Christ. : 

They believe that God created 
man. at the beginning, a perfect nat- 
ural being, in a state of innocence ; 
and that be was also created a per- 
fectly free agent, respecting his 
choice of good orevil. They deo 
not believe in unconditional election 
and reprobation; but view this doc- 
trineas directly contrary to the right- 
eousness and justice of God. and as 
making mana mere machine. with- 
out the power of self-action. But 
man veing a free agent, when he par- 
took of the forbidden fruit, he did it 
by his own free choice, without any 
constraint from any arbitrary or pre- 
disposing cause. He lost his first rec- 
titude by yielding to the influences 
of the power of evil, which he could 
and ought to have resisted ; he was 
therefore, ever after, led and gov- 
erned, in his fallen state, by these 


* Wherever we have included a pas- 
save in brackets we have varied from the 
language of the manuscript before us. In 
the-e alterations we design not to mis- 
represent the writers, though we do not 
give so full and distinct an impression of 
their sentiments as is conveyed in their 
own words. We feel it to be impossible 
to do this, in language which will not be 
offensive to the piety or the delicacy 
our readers.—£d. 
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evil influences, instead of being led 
by the Spirit of God.* 

Man having lost his first rectitude, 
the real power of salvation was not 

ossessed by any on earth, until 
Christ the Redeemer appeared. He 
was the seed that was promised to 
bruise the serpent’s head; but the 
promise could not be fulfilled until 
this seed appeared. Nevertheless, 
through faith in the promise, those 
who were obedient to the light which 
they received before the coming of 
Christ, were justified ; and when 
they had done with time. they rested 
in hope, and waited for the tulfilment 
of the promises. (Heb. xi. 39.) 

When the Savior came into the 
world, he took on him the fallen na- 
ture of man; and by obedience to 
the will of God, he overcame the 
power of that death which reigned in 
man’s fallen nature, and rose trium- 
phant out of it, into the very nature 
and union of his heavenly Father. 
Thus he became * the first begotten 
from the dead,” and ‘* the first born 
among many brethren’; and ‘ to as 
many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God.” 
Thus was the foundation of man’s 
redemption laid in that day. But 
the order and power of the primitive 
church did not long continue. By 
a declension of the true spirit of 
christianity, the church gradually fell 
into the spirit and principles of the 
world. Hence arose the church of 
Antichrist, which, agreeably to the 
predictions of ancient prophecy, was 
to continue until destroyed by the 
spirit and brightness of Christ’s sec- 
ond coming. 

By the second appearing of Christ, 
they do not understand asecond ad- 
vent of the person of Jesus Christ, 
but a second manifestation of the 
same Divine Spirit, which had been 


* We omit a passage here in which the 
writers state what they believe **‘ the real 
forbidden fruit’? and the *‘ real fall of man’’ 
consisted in, with the reasons of their be- 
lief. We hope they will excuse the omis- 
sion on the ground that the whole passage 
1s too indelicate to appear in print. 
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withdrawn from the earth during the 
reign of Antichrist. They believe 
that the Spirit of Christ consists of 
the spiritual and divine elements of 
eternal life, and that itis the only pow- 
erthatcanbring salvation. There- 
fore, wherever that spirit takes up its 
abode, there is Christ, and there is 
found salvation ; and this is made 
manifest by its fruits. As there was 
no established church on earth, du- 
ring the long reign of Antichrist, 
which did, in reality, bring forth the 
fruits manifested in Christ, it must be 
evident that Christ did not abide 
with any of them. 

They believe that the real man- 
ifestation of the second appearance 
of the Divine Spirit of Christ com- 
menced in the testimony of Ann Lee; 
that in and through her was mani- 
fested the same Divine Spirit which 
dwelt in Jesus of Nazareth. But 
they do not consider her as a second 
Christ, nor that her person was the 
Christ. Their belief is, that those 
principles of Godliness which were 
taught by Jesus Christ, and made 
manifest to him while on earth, were 
revived and brought to light by her. 
That this is, in reality, the second 
appearing of Christ, they believe 
to be evident ; because the power 
received by all who believe and obey 
this testimony, enables them to live 
as Christ lived, and to walk as he 
walked, and be ‘‘as he is in this 
world ” 

The confession of every known 
sin is a principle of their faith. This 
they believe to be the first require- 
ment of the gospel, and the first ste 
of obedience to the law of Christ ; 
and that without confession there 
can be no forgiveness. ‘He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper ; 
but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them shall have mercy.” As it is 
impossible to cover any thing from 
the all-seeing eye of God, they be- 
lieve this covering must allude to 
concealing them from his true wit- 
nesses. 

The testimony and rule of life es- 
tablished in this church, may be 
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briefly summed up in the seven moral 
principles following, viz. 

Duty to God.—* Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with oil thy soul, and with 
all thy mind.” ‘This requires an 
entire devotion of every faculty to 
God ; and also an abstinence from 
every feeling aud practice which has 
a tendency to draw the mind from 
God, and from heavenly and divine 
things. 

2. Duty to man.—‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Also ; 
‘* All things whatsoever ye would 
that man should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” This rule in- 
cludes every obligation of man to his 
fellow creatures under every circum- 
stance, and is the plainest principle 
of morality that can be given, as far 
as respects the duty of man to man. 

3. Separation from the worla.— 
‘© My kingdom is not of this world,” 
said Jesus. Hence the subjects of 
his kingdom must abstain trom all 
the politics of the world, and from 
all posts of honor, trust and profit in 
its government ; and also from those 
vain pursuits and transitory enjoy- 
ments which are calculated to feed 
the pride and vanity. and corrupt the 
mind of man. 

4. Practical peace.-—As Christ is 
the Prince of peace, so they con- 
sider his followers as under the most 
solemn obligations to maintain the 
principles of peace in all their inter- 
course with each other, and in all 
their transactions with mankind.— 
Hence they abstain from all wars 
and fightings, and from all strife and 
contention of every kind. * If my 
kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight,’ said Jesus. 
By this plain testimony, it is evident 
that no true follower of Christ can 
have any thing to do with wars and 
fightings to the end of time. 

5. Simplicity of language.—-They 
consider that in all their conversa- 
tion, honesty of heart and simplicity 
of language will best secure the favor 


of God and promote their peace of 


conscience. ‘* Keep thy tongue from 


{Juxy, 


evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile.”” Hence they reject all kinds 
of swearing, all profane language, 
foolish and vain talking—all false- 
hood and deception, and whatever 
else is contrary to the spirit of hon- 
esty, simplicity and truth. They 
also reject all flattering titles and 
vain appellations of distinction, as 
being entirely contrary to the pre- 
cepts and examples of Jesus Christ. 
‘* Be ye not called Rabbi; for one 
is your master, tie Christ, and all 
ye are brethren. 

6. Right use atiuniasie —Jesus 
Christ prayed that his followers might 
be one with him, as he is one with the 


Father. This unity, they believe, 
ought to extend to all things,” both 
spiritual and temporal. The primi- 


tive church was established on this 
principle of unity and equality ; and 
the same principle is adupted by this 
suciety, as the true order of the 
church of Christ. 

7. Avirginlife.—-[In justification of 
the practice of celibacy they mention 
the example of our Saviour 5 and to 
show that it is most favorable to pie- 
ty, they quote the words of Paul ; 
‘¢ The married care for the things of 
the world, how they may please their 
husbands and wives; but the unmar- 
ried care for the things of the Lord, 
how they may be holy in body and 
spirit.” The vision of the hundred 
and forty and four thousand, Rev. 
xiv. 3, 4, they consider as ** a vision 
of the millennial day, when the Lamb 
of God was to appear the second 
time, and that it strikingly points 
out the real character of those who 
were to be his followers.””?] They 
consider marriage as a civil institu- 
tion, pertaining to the children of this 
world only; and that the true fol- 
lowers of Christ have nothing to do 
with it. * The children of this world 
marry and are given in marriage ; 
but they that shall be accounted wor- 
thy to obtain that world and the re- 
surrection from the dead, neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.’ 

The ftesurrection.—* 1 am ‘ie 
resurrection and the life,” said Christ. 
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They believe that the only true re- 
currection consists in the soul’s being 
raised from a death of sin into the 
Spirit and life of Christ 5 that such 
thereby come into *‘ the resurrection 
and the life ;°? that this resurrection 
began in Jesus, and has progressed, 
and will still continue to progress, 
with increasing light ‘and power, till 
all souls ** shall come forth unto the 
resurrection of life,” or to ‘‘ the re- 
surrection of damnation.”’ 

Day of Judgment.—They also 
believe that the second appearing of 
Christ is, in truth, the day of Judg- 
ment,* which is not, as many suppose, 
an instantaneous, but a gradual and 
progressive work, in which Christ is 
sending forth his angels, or ministers, 
to preach the everlasting gospel, 
which will be progressively heard by 
“every nation, kindred and tongue” ; 
so that all souls will havea fair offer 
to make their final and everlasting 
choice, and will be impartially judg- 
ed according to the improvement 
they make of it. This is agreeable 
to Christ’s own testimony. ‘ This 
gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world, for a wit- 
ness to all nations, and then shall the 
end come.” 

Rights of conscience. —They con- 
sider the liberty of conscience to bea 
sacred right, given by the Creator, 
which no human authority has any 
right to control o: take away: that 
conscience is the throne of God or the 
seat of Divine lightin man, and that 
it is through this medium only, that 
divine light is communicated to the 
soul—Hence man’s justification de- 
pends on the purity of his conscience. 
They maintain that all that man can 
justly require of man, isthat he should 
do his fellow creatures no moral in- 
jury; all beyond this lies between 
God and his own con-cience. There- 
fore they recommend to all men to 
use their best endeavors to obtain the 
true light and knowledge of God, and 


* The assertion made by some writers, 
“that they believe the day of judyment 
is post,” is without any fonudation in their 
doctrines, 


to live up to the best light. of their 
own consciences, as the only means 
of gaining an increase of light, and 
of obtaining justification before God. 


—_——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


I have sometimes thought there 
was room for remark on the manner 
in which commendation is often be- 
stowed upon preachers of the Gos- 
pel. The nature of the fault to 
which I refer will be sufficiently in- 
dicated by the following extract from 
Aulus Gellius, (Lib. V. c.1.) I 
send it to youin the translation of 
Mr. Beloe, which, though in some 
places rather bold, will sufficiently 
answer the end I have in view. I 
leave it to your readers to consider 
whether the reproofs of Musonius 
have any instruction for us. 


E. K. 


“© The Philosopher Musonius cen- 
sures the commendations paid to a 
philosopher, when speaking. by loud 
acclamations and noisy compliments. 

I have heard that Musonius the 
philosopher used to make this re- 
mark; ‘When a philosopher en- 
courages, advises, persuades or rep- 
rehends, or discusses any thing of 
philosophic discipline, if they who 
hear him pour out trite and vulgar 
praises without any restraint or deli- 
cacy, if they ery out, and are exces- 
sively affected by his facetious ex- 
pressions, his method of discourse, 
and particular repetitions, then you 
may know that one has spoken and 
the other listened without effect ; 
the speaker being’ rather a trumpet- 
erthana philosopher. — ¢ The mind’ 
says he, * of one who hears a philos- 
opher, if what is said be useful and 
salutary, and prescribes remedies for 
infirmities and vice, has neither leis- 
ure nor inclination for profuse and 
extravagant praise. Whoever the 
hearer my be, unless extraordinari- 
ly profligate, he must feel a kind of 
awe, whilst the philosopher is speak- 
ing—must silently experience emo- 
tions of shame, of repentance, of 
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pleasure,andadmiration. His coun- 
tenance and sensibility will be vari- 
ously changed and affected, in pro- 
portion as the discourse of the phi- 
losopher shall have interested him, 
or awakened the ingenuous or mor- 
bid qualities of his mind.” He fur- 
ther observed, that * extreme praise 
was not remote from admiration, 
but that the extremest admiration did 
not produce words but silence.’ 


[Jury, 


‘For this reason,’ he continued, 
‘the wisest of poets makes those 
who heard Ulysses relate in a most 
delightful manner his travels, not leap 
up with vociferous clamour, when he 
had finished speaking ; but he rep- 
resents them as being universally si- 
lent. as if astonished and confounded 
withthe soothing gratification of their 
ears, extending even to their power 
of utterance.”’ 





Fieview of New Vublications. 


‘ State of the Calvinistic Controver- 
sy ;) a Review in the Christian 
Disciple. 

(Continued from page 337.) 


WE engaged in this controversy, 
with the purpose to prosecute it, so 
long as we could hope to contribute 
to the illustration and defence of the 
truth. Our design has been, not to 
avail ourselves of the common pre- 
rogative of Reviewers, merely to ex- 
press opinions and make assertions, 
but to adduce proofs and arguments 
in support of our own views, and to 
examine not a part, buttne whole 
of what our opponents night say, on 
their side of the question. We are 
aware that such a design leads to a 
minuteness and extent of discussion 
which may be wearisome to a por- 
tion of our readers ; but we have 
judged that they would not be un- 
willing to make some sacrifice to 
what a just and thorough detence of 
the truth so obviously demands. In- 
deed, we cannot forbear to say tiat 
any other course has been render- 
ed peculiarly obnoxious to us, by 
the example of our opponents, who 
seem determined to avoid every thing 
like thorough discussion. 

In pursuance of our purpose, we 
now proceed to consider what the 
Reviewer has attempted in the way 
of direct reply, on the main ques- 
tion. 

1. Unwilling to leave his cause 
where Professor Norton left it in re- 


spect to authorities, the Reviewe: 
has thought proper to bring forward 
additional quotations from other Cal- 
Vinistic writers. His first quotation 
of this kind is from the Formula 
Concordia. Without insisting thatan 
appeal to such an authority is an ap- 
peal to that which, in the present case, 
is no authority at all, our reply is, that 
the passage cited from this formula 
cannot be supposed to assert the doc- 
trine ascrived to Caivinists in strong- 
er or more decisive terms than the 
passages from Calvin and others 
which we have already examined. 
Now, as the Reviewer knows, the 
question in respect to authorities 
turns soleiy on the zmport, not on the 
number of passages cited from Cal- 
vinistic wriiers. We have s-id, and 
given our reasons for saying, that a 
different unport belongs to this sort 
of Calvinistic phraseology from that 
which Protessor N- ascrives to it. 
Llow idle then it is, and how un- 


worthy of a candid controversialist, 


to repeat passages of similar import 
from diff rent Calvinistie authors, 
when the question is not whether 
such passages are to be found, but 
what is their true 7mport. So long as 
the aryument presented in this shape 
iS not met, even in pretence, :¢ stands 
without a reply. 

Luther is also introduced by this 
writer as a Calvinistic authority. 
Unfortunately, however, the passa,e 
cited from him, respects simply the 
doctrine of human inability. Were 
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‘t not so, it would be enough to ask, 
who has placed Luther among “‘ the 
approved expounders” of Calvin- 
ism ? 

Another authority cited by the 
Reviewer is Dr. Twiss 3 ‘a writer 
referred to,” he says, ‘* by the con- 
ductors of the Christian Spectator 
as of authority in determining what 
Calvinism was.’? This assertion is 
wholly unwarranted. Our reference 
to Dr. Twiss was incidental, and 
simply intended to show, not what 
his views of Calvinism were, but 
that one of the most extravagant 
among the Calvinists denied the 
‘view of Calvinism’ given by Profes- 
sor Norton. 

After admitting it to be a practice 
not uncommon with Unitarians, to 
represent ‘* Calvinists as preaching 
that innumerable infants will be pun- 
ished with eternal damnation,” &c. 
the Reviewer cites from Dr. Twiss 
the following passage. ‘ The con- 
demnation of many infants to eternal 
death is the consequence of Adam’s 
transgression solely.”? Of this doc- 
trine the Reviewer says it would be 
insisted on now, by all real and con- 
sistent Calvinists, if they thought 
their people would bear it.’ He 
then quotes another passage from 
the same writer, in which it is as- 
serted, that it is lawful for God to 
inflict torture even on the innocent. 
But we ask, what have these opin- 
ions of Dr. Twiss to do with the 
point in debate? To punish infants 
solely for Adam’s sin or to punish 
them when innocent, does not imply 
that they are ‘created with a sinful 
nature’ or that they are punished for 
such a nature. Indeed the contrary 
is fairly implied. For if they are 
punished solely for Adam’s sin, or 
punished being ennocent, the infer- 
ence is undeniable that they are not 
punished for a created sinful nature ; 
and of course that they do not pos- 
sess such a nature.—What then was 
the design of the Reviewerin making 
these quotations from Dr. Twiss ? 
Plainly they were not made for the 
sake of argument. They have not 
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the remotest bearing on the point at 
issue. They expressopinions which 
in the estimation of most if not of all 
Calvinists, are as unscriptural, as 
extravagant, and as revolting as the 
Reviewer can suppose them to be. 
They are brought forward as a_pre- 
text for the slanderous imputation 
that Calvinistic ministers would now 
insist on the doctrine of the damna- 
tion of infants, if their people would 
bear it; and thus to hold up to pub- 
lic odium the great body of Calvin- 
ists by means of the extravagant and 
offensive sentiments of an individual 
Calvinist, when it is a well known 
fact that these sentiments are reject- 
ed by nearly every living Calvinist 
with abhorrence. This charge of 
the Reviewer, and, as he admits, of 
Unitarians generally, we pronounce 
gross misrepresentation—the mere 
slang of ignorant or exasperated po- 
lemics, which has been often enough 
repeated as a substitute for argu- 
ment to be relinquished. For this 
palpable instance of chicanery let 
the Reviewer’s own rule judge him ; 
‘ For any one therefore to collect to- 
gether the most extravagant and of- 


Sfensive passages from such writers, 


and to give them to the world as a 
vener- 
aily believe, would be manifestly 
DISHONOURABLE AND UNJUST.” 

2. ‘The Reviewer has utterly fail- 
ed to meet the argument on our side 
of the question. 

Our first position in the argument 
is, ‘that the passages quoted from 
Calvin, from the Westminster di- 
vines, and from Edwards, furnish no 
warrant forascribing to these authors 
the doctrine specified.”? These pas- 
sages as cited by Professor N. we 
presented to our readers, and by a 
minute examination of every phrase 
and every sentence on which the 
point in controversy can be suppos- 
ed to depend, we showed that no 
one of them centains the doctrine 
charged. We affirmed that Profes- 
sor N. has specified no declaration 
in any one of the quotations, and that 
he could specify none, which teach- 
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es that doctrine; that he made his 
charge solely on the unjustifiable 
sround of inference; and that the 
language of the quotations in its true 
import, teaches the opposite doc- 
trine to that ascribed by Profes- 
sor N. to Calvinists. This course of 
argument which bears directly on the 
point in controversy, the Reviewer 
has suffered to pass without a word 
in reply.—To the truth of this re- 
mark however, he may imagine that 
there is Oue exception. In our no- 
tice of Professor N.’s pamphlet, af- 
ter showing that the passage quoted 
by him from President Edwards, did 
not contain the doctrine imputed to 
Calvinists, we made a short digress- 
ion from our main argument, for the 
purpose of presenting more distinct- 
ly the views of Edwards, respecting 
what he denominates disposition, 
tendency, propensity to sin. It is 
here, therefore, and not on the main 
arguinent, that the Reviewer assails 
us. We maintained that Edwards 
does not decide that this ‘ dispost- 
tion, tendency,” &c. is in itself sin- 
ful and deserving of punishment. In- 
tending to resume this subject in our 
future pages, we shall now only re- 
mark, that allowing all that is claim- 
ed, viz. that according to Edwards, 
the disposition to sin is in itself sin- 
ful and deserving of punishment, the 
conclusiveness of our argument with 
Professor N. is not at all diminished. 
For to teach that the disposition to 


sin, is in itself sinful and deserving of 


punishment, is not teaching that man 


is not, nor that God is, the author of 


this sinful disposition ; it is not teach- 
ing, * that God creates man with a 
sinful nature.’ Allowing then that 
the Reviewer justly interprets the 
passage which he quotes from Ed- 
wards, stillhe has not met usin the 
argument with Professor N. Now 
we say, that this is not coming to the 
point. If Edwards has taught the 
doctrine that ‘God creates men with 
a sinful nature,’ adduce the passage, 
in which it can be made to appear. 
When we have shown that the pas- 
sages which are cited for this pur- 
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pose, justly interpreted, do not teach 
the doctrine, it cannot be expected 
that the mere repetition of such pas- 
sages should satisfy us that we are in 
the wrong. We demand that the ar- 
gument be directly and fairly met, 
by showing, if it can be shown, that 
such passages are correctly interpre- 
ted by our opponents. This we have 
before required ofthem. We repeat 
the challenge. Let them, for exam- 
ple, show by what laws of exegesis 
it is, that when Edwards in the pas- 
sage quoted by Professor N., says, 
that ‘*men are naturally in such a 
state that they run themselves into 
that which is in effect their own ut- 
ter and eternal perdition,” he means 
that ‘ God creates men with a sinful 
nature.’ This is the true method, 
anda short one, of settling the ques- 
tion. For ourselves we cannot dis- 
cover how it is, that when Edwards 
asserts ‘ that men come into the world 
in such a state that they will run 
themselves into sin ;’ or that ‘ they 
will be in a greater or less degree 
guilty of sin when they come to act ir 
the world as moral agents;’ or that 
‘they will sin without any evil quality 
being wrought into theirnature by any 
positive influence from God,’—we 
say we cannot understand how such 
language teaches that ‘ God creates 
men with a sinful nature.’ We ask 
therefore for the ¢nterpretation. But 
itis not given, nor willit be. The 
truth is that these gentlemen cannot 
be brought to grapple fairly with an 
argument. They are not unskilful, 
as we have seen, to devise other ex- 
pedients, while to this species of fai: 
dealing they have a peculiar antip- 
athy. 

Our second ground of argumentis, 
that the authors referred to, explicit- 
ly deny the doctrine ascribed to them 
by Professor Norton. This position 
we endeavoured to support, and as 
we think, successfully, by quotations 
from Calvin, the Westminster divines 
and President Edwards. ‘The pas- 
sages cited from Calvin and from the 
Wesiminster divines, the Reviewer 
passes by without the least notice. 
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Nor has he made any direct and fair 
attempt to meet the quotation 
from Edwards, though possibly 
he persuaded himself and designed 
to persuade his readers to the con- 
trary. Inone paragraph he evident- 
ly refers to that quotation with 
the professed design to show 
how Calvinists account for the 
sin of man. Concerning this, we 
remark, first, that no credit is 
due to such a statement of the 
Reviewer made in such circum- 
stances. The paragraph  consist- 
ing of more than a page, contains 
not five lines of quotation from Ed- 
wards, whose opinions the writer 
professes to state. Now he knew 
that the opinions of Edwards, of 
which he pretends to give an ac- 
count, are the very subject in con- 
troversy. And yet, so far as the 
represzntation is made to favour his 
side of the question, it is made with- 
out adducing a particle of evidence 
to justify his statement, and without 
the least notice of the evidence ad- 
duced by us to the contrary. Such 
astatement, then, made in such cir- 
cumstances, carries with it its own 
condemnation, and is unworthy of the 
least credit. It is merely repeating 
the same thing over and over ‘ With- 
out minding answers.” 

Secondly ; Unjust as we shail pres- 
ently show this statement of the Re- 
viewer to be, it is remarkable with 
what ill success the attempt at impo- 
Sition is made. So difficult was it, 
without defeating his object, to 
preserve even a remote resemblance 
to Edwards’ statement, that there 
are parts of the representation in 
which the Reviewer’s account of 
Calvinism unequivocally contradicts 
Prof. Norton’s, and confirms our ar- 
gument. ‘Thus he admits it to be 
Calvinism that ‘no evil quality is in- 
fused, implanted or wrought into the 
nature of man by any positive influ- 
ence whatsoever’—that ‘the nature of 
man has become so deplorably sinful, 
not through any positive act of God 
infusing sin into man’—that ‘ our na- 
‘ure, considered as mere human na- 
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ture, is created in us as it was crea- 
ted by God in Adam.’ Now this ac- 
cording to the Revieweris Calvinism. 
Calvinists then, ifthe Reviewer is to 
be believed, do deny that any posi- 
tive influence, any creative act oi 
God, produces sin in man. But what 
is Calvinism, according to Prof. N. ? 
He says, that it is a doctrine of Cal- 
vinism that ‘ God creates men with 
a sinful nature.’ Here then the Pro- 
fessor and the Reviewer are certain- 
ly at variance. If it be Calvinism 
that there is no evil quality in the 
nature of man created by God, as the 
Reviewer asserts, then it is not Cal- 
vinism, that God creates man with a 
sinful nature, as Mr. N. asserts. We 
do not wonder at the Reviewer’s con- 
cession. However ‘‘stoutly’’ he may 
assert the contrary in other instances, 
it was impossible for him to state the 
views of Pres. Edwards as presented 
in the passage before him, so that any 
one could be imposed upon by his 
Statement, without conceding all that 
is necessary to support us in our ar- 
gument with Prof. Norton. The rea- 
son is plain. Pres. Edwards stated 
from Dr. Taylor the identical rep- 
resentation of Calvinism made by 
Prof. N. and in terms the most pre- 
cise and unqualified, denied the just- 
ness of that representation. 
Thirdly ; This representation oi 
the Reviewer, as a whole, is a perfect 
caricature of Edwards’ opinions. 
The distortions are so gross, that the 
intended resemblance must be whol- 
ly concealed, except from the mos: 
familiar acquaintance. According 
to the Reviewer, (the reader will not 
be surprised to find this writer mak- 
ing contradictory statements) it is 
Calvinism that ‘God is the real au- 
thor of a sinful nature in man ;’ that 
‘the natural appetites, &c. of man be- 
fore the fall, were consistent with his 
being ina state of innocence only 
because they were entirely controll- 
ed by the supernatural grace ot 
God ;> that ‘after the fall, the sole 
and invincible tendency of these natu- 
ral principles was to sin;’ that with- 
out divine grace * human nature lef! 
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to itselfis capable only of sin ;’ that 
this nature can be restrained from con- 
tinual sin only by supernatural grace;’ 
and that ‘God, by withdrawing his 
grace, deprives man of what is ne- 
cessary to save him.’ Now we ask 
for the warrant, or even a pretext 
for making such a representation as 
this of the opinions of Edwards +r 
Throughout the whole chapter refer- 
red to, are not to be found the terms 
‘ erresistible tendency,’ ‘ capable on- 
ly of sin,’ ‘ can be restrained only by 
supernatural grace,’ ‘ necessary to 
save him,’ nor any terms having the 
import which the Reviewer gives to 
these, and by which he would im- 
part so frightful an aspect to EKd- 
wards’ doctrine. ‘The Reviewer de- 
signedly and really represents Ed- 
wards as maintaining, that man sins by 
that kind of necessity, andas the sub- 
ject of that Aind of inability which 
wholly exclude free voluntary agen- 
cy; that he is in such a respect depend- 
enton grace, thatif it be withdrawn, 
he is not in any sense able to avoid sin, 
and that therefore God is the author 
of sin. That such is the intended 
and real representation of Edwards’ 
opinions is evident from the consid- 
eration that the moment it is admit- 
ted that this author bas taught no 
such inability, no such necessity, 
nothing inconsistent with man’s per- 
fect free agency, buton the contrary, 
that man sins having the powers of a 
complete free agent, all the horrors 
with which the Reviewer would in- 
vest Calvinism, vanish. 

To show how egregious this mis- 


representation is of LKdward’s view of 


this subject, we will now briefly but 
decisively prove that Edwards main- 
tains. that if God withholds his grace 
from man, he will, through the influ- 
ence of his own innocent natural pro- 
pensities, and yet by his own free 
choice, certainly sin; that God is not 
the author of sin, but that for wise 
and good reasons he permits man to 
sin in the exercise of his own powers 
as a free moral agent; and that thus 
while it is certain that without grace 


man will sin, he possesses all those 
powers and capacities of moral agen- 
cy, which qualify and enabie him to 
act right as well as wrong. 

Thus Pres. Edwards distinctly af- 
firms that to suppose original sin to 
consist ** in some quality or other, 
not from the choice of our minds, is 
to suppose what does not belong to 
his doctrine nor follow from it ;’— 
that ‘* the common natural principles 
of self-iove, natural appetite, &c 
which were in man in innocence, 
being left to themselves will certain- 
ly be followed with the corruption of 
the heart ;” that in this state, ‘“* man 
did immediately set up himself and 
the objects of his private affections 
and appetites as supreme (is not this 
choice ?) and so they took the place 
of God ;” and that ** it were easy to 
shew how every lust and depraved 
disposition of man’s heart would na- 
turally arise from this privative ori- 
ginal.” 

I: dwards farther says, that for God 
to withhold those influences without 
which, nature will be corrupt, is not 
to be the author of sin;’’ that he 
‘dislikes and rejects this phrase,” 
stating with great precision and care, 
his own view of the subject to be, 
that ‘* God is a permitter and nota 
hinderer of sin, and at the same time 
a disposer of the state of events in 
such a manner for wise and holy and 
excellent ends and purposes, that siu 
if it be permitted, or not hindered 
will certainly take place ;” that 
‘‘ there is a great difference between 
God’s being concerned thus by his 
permission, in an event or act, which 
in the inherent subject and agent o! 
it, is sin (though the event will cer- 
tainly follow on bis permission) and 
his being concerned in it by produ- 
cing it ;—or between his being the 
orderer of its certain existence by 
not hindering it under certain cit- 
cumstances, and his being the proper 
author of it by a positive agency or 
efficiency ;” that ‘‘ no action of the 
divine Being is the cause of the evil 
of men’s wills;’? and that ‘* man 
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himself is the inherent subject and 
agent of moral evil.”* Now who 
will say that for God thus to be the 
permitter and nota hinderer of sin 
in free moral agents, is to be ‘the 
real author of asinful nature in man?’ 

And as to the fact, that God is the 
Disposer of events in such a manner, 
that sin will certainly follow, who 
that admits that sin is in the world, 
and also believes that there is a God, 
will doubt it ? How came sin to ex- 
ist, unless an omniscient God has 
permitted it ? 

We might here refer to several 
passages in EXdwards’ Essay on the 
Will, which are decisive in regard to 
his views of the constitution of man 
as a moral agent.—We quote enly 
one. ‘* The essential qualities of a 
moral agent, are in God in the great- 
est possible perfection ; such as un- 
derstanding to perceive the differ- 
ence between moral good and evil,a 
capacity of discerning that moral 
worthiness and demerit, by which 
some things are praiseworthy and 
others deserving of blame and pun- 
ishment, and alsoa capacity of choice, 
and choice guided by understanding 
and a power of acting according to 
his choice or pleasure, and being ca- 
pable of doing those things, which 
are in the highest sense praiseworthy. 
And herein does very much consist 
that gage of God wherein he made 
man-—viz. ‘in those faculties and 
principles of nature whereby he is 
capable of moral agency. Herein 
consists very much the natural image 
of God; as &c.”7 

But says the Reviewer “if my 
nature be sinful, and if it has become 
so through an act of God, what pos- 
sible difference can it make, whether 
this act of God be supposed to be a 
positive or a privative act.—In eith- 


er Case it is the actual constitution of 


God my maker-and presents in either 
case thesame difficulty.” p. 226. That 


* Edwards’ Works Vol. v. pp. 288— 
296 ; referred to in his treatise on Origin- 
al Sin. 


* Works, Vol. v. p. 42. 
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is to say, in either case the blame 
belongs to God. How then, we 
should be glad to be informed, 
can there be sin in the creatures 
of God, and the blame not be- 
long to God? An omniscient God 
might at least have prevented all 


sin by the act of annihilation. 
But he has not. Why then is 
not God accountable for all the 
sin, which has been _ conse- 
quential on this privative act, 
the act of not annihilating his 


creatures >—How would this lan- 
guage sound from the lips of the Re- 
viewer, * God did not annihilate me 
before I sinned, and because he did 
not and thus prevent my sin, he ts as 
much to blame as had he created me 
with a sinful nature.’ Yet this is 
fairly included in what he has said. 
But to come more directly to the 
point as it respects Edwards’ state- 
ment; is there no difference between 
a positive act of God creating man 
with a sinful nature, and a privative 
act of God, which leaves man in the 
uncontrolled exercise of the powers 
of a moral agent to corrupt his own 
nature ? Is such a moral agent as 
F.dwards asserts man to be, one who 
in respect to the powers and capaci- 
ties of a moral agent is created in the 
image oi a perfect God—is such a 
moral agent, if he sins. not the au- 
thor of his own sin?) Are we to be 
told, that if God does not prevent 
such a moral agent from sinning, it 
is the same thing as to create him 
with a sinful nature ? Is God bound 
to prevent all sin in moral agents 
which he can prevent, and if he does 
not, is it the same thing as creating 
sin by a positive act? Is God the 
author of all the sin which he could 
have prevented but has not ? Isa 
parent the author of his child’s dis- 
obedience because he does not, in 
order to secure his subjection bestow 
on him the whole of his estate ? Isa 
king the author of the treason of sub- 
jects, because he does not assign to 
them such posts of honor and emolu- 
ments of office as would secure their 
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loyalty ?—But says the Reviewer, 
“it is in either case the actual con- 
stitution of God my Maker.” ‘True, 
and under whose * actual constitu- 
tion” but that of God his Maker, could 
the Reviewer or any other creature 
sin >——Besides, cannot God be the 
author of a constitution of things, in 
which sin will certainly exist, with- 
out being the author of it, and as 
really so as were he to produce it 
by a creative act ? Whose constitu- 
tion of things then is it under which 
all the sin in this world has come 
into existence? ‘The constitution 
doubtless of God our Maker. And 
is it not the only solution of this dif- 
ficulty, that men are complete moral 
agents who sin through the permis- 
sion of an omniscie:t God? [s not 
this the very solution which the Re- 
viewer himself would give ? 'Vhat 
then but this, is the doctrine cf Ed- 
wards on this point ? Who ascribes 
to man higher powers or faculties as 
a moral agent, than he who main- 
tains that in this respect he is crea- 
ted in the image of a spotless God > 
Why then this distorted view of Ed- 
wards’ opinions, as if he maintained 
that man is the subject of an inabili- 
ty to right action which excludes 
moral agency, or of a necessity dif- 
ferent from the simple certaznty, that 
he will sin as a complete moral 
agent, with powers which render him 
as truly capable of pursuing right 
moral action, as God himself? Not 
a passage, not a clause, not a word, 
is or can be adduced from Edwards 
to justify such representations.— 
Shame on the man that can make 
them. When the question is, what 
are Edwards’ opinions, why must the 
readers of the Disciple be turned off 
with an adversary’s account of the 
matter, and instead of a particle of 
evidence of its truth, be satisfied 
with the mere ipse diwit of a Re- 
viewer ? Thereason is plain. These 
writers had rather rely on this spe- 
cies of artifice and on the prejudices 
and credulity of those for whom they 
write, than fairly meet an argument. 
They prefer to give an account of 
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Edwards’ opinions, rather than to 
suffer Edwards to speak for himself, 
They have not taken, and we ven- 
ture to predict that they never will 
take those passages from Edwards 
wiich we have cited for the purpose 
of showing his real opinions, and at- 
tempt on the authority of hzs own 
statements to support the charges 
they bring against him. ‘Their mode 
of managing this part of the subject, 
in the estimate of all who understand 
it, is an outrage on all truth and 
propriety. Any other they will not, 
dare not adopt. 

Our third ground of argument is, 
that** Mr. N’s own concessions show 
that neither Calvin, nor Calvinistic 
writers are fairly charged with be- 
lieving that God creates man with a 
sinful nature.’’-—The only notice ta- 
ken of this argument consists in de- 
nying the fact, that Mr. N. has con- 
ceded that Calvinistic writers con- 
tradict the doctrine charged. This 
denial, as we have already shown, 
the Reviewer has made with the 
declaration of Mr. N. directly before 
him, that such contradictions may 
be found in abundance in Calvinistic 
works. 

Our fourth ground of argument, 
and that which we regard as abso- 
lutelv decisive of the question, is 
that Prof. N. misinterprets the Jan- 
guage of Calvinistic writers. The 
ground taken in opposition to Mr. 
N.is this ; that ‘*that may be said to 
be by nature and to be natural, which 
is not from God, or whichis not cre- 
ated by God.’ ‘This position we un- 
dertook to support by showing that 
the language of Calvinists not only 
may but must have a different import 
from that which Prof. N. gives It; 
and that this is undeniable from the 
analogy of language, from the ac- 
knowledged ambiguity of terms, from 
common usage, from the explanations 
of those who use it, from the nature 
of the subject, and finally from the 
very principles of interpretation laid 
down by Mr. N. himself. ‘To this 
argument, the Reviewer has not 
made the most distant allusion.-~ 
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Whether therefore the argument be 
conclusive or inconclusive, it remains 
without evenan attempt at refuta- 
tion. 

Our fifth and last ground of argu- 
ment was thus stated ; ‘¢ ‘The doc- 
irine ascribed to Calvinists by Prof. 
N’. isnot maintained by Calvinists as 
a class, and is not therefore properly 
Calvinism.’’ This argument the 
Reviewer has not in form either sta- 
ted or noticed. He has however 
one or two allusions to it, to which we 
shall advert ina few remarks. ‘Thus 
he says, ‘* Many however will admit 
that we have given a fair represen- 
tation of Calvinism as it was, but not 
of Calvinism as it 7s. But is not 
Calvinism one individual system, as 
much so as Christianity ¢ Can there 
be two systems differing from one an- 
other, and yet each one be Calvin- 
ism, properly so called? We might 
as well talk of two Christiantties. 
If, then, it be trne, as it seems to be 
admitted, that we bave given a fair 
representation of the old Calvinistic 
system, and still it should appear 
that, in doing this, we have not rep- 
resented truly the opinions of the 
modern Orthodox of New England, 
it would manifestly follow—not that 
we have misrepresented Calvinists, 


but that the modern Orthodox of 


New-England are not Calvinists. 
they may hold another system re- 
sembling Calvinism, and better than 
Calvinism, but not, unless our logic 
fails us,a system which shall be at 
once the same with Calvinism, and 
vet different from it. If the Ortho- 
dox in this section of our country feel 
themselves to be aggrieved, because 


4 


‘ney have been represented as_hold- 


ing the principles and doctrines ef 


Calvinism, let them renounce that 
system. Let them confess to the 
world that they have abandoned it.” 
p. 227 


o ibe < 

The question is what is Calvinism 
and who are Calvinists properly so 
called ?-—On the one hand it is main- 
tained that Calvinism properly so 
called consists in a system of certain 
seneral doctrines, the adoption of 


which decides that they who adopt it 
are Calvinists, differ as they may in 
the minuter statements and explana- 
tions of those doctrines. This posi- 
tion we have at least to our own sat- 
isfaction illustrated and confirmed in 
our former article ; in which we 
attempted to show that men might 
be Calvinists on the doctrine of hu- 
man depravity, who believe in the 


fact, that mankind came into the 


world in such a state that all their 
moral actions, without renewing 
grace, will be sinful, differ as they 
may in respect to the mede of ac- 
counting for this fact ; just as men 
may believe in the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the tide, whatever different the- 
ories they may adopt to explain these 
puenomena. 

in opposition to this the Reviewer, 
it we rightly apprehend his meaning, 
maintains that Calvinism is one sys- 
tem in sucha sense, that all who are 
Calvinists must not only agree in 
certain general doctrines as the con- 
slituent parts of the system, but also 
in the minuter explanations and state- 
meuts of these doctrines; ‘ Can 
there be’ he says ‘* two systems 
differing from one another and yet 
each be Caivinism properly so cal- 
led -” We answer, no. But thena 
certain definite number of doctrines 
may constitute the system which is 
called Calvinism, just as ‘* one single 
doctrine” according to the Reviewer, 
constitutes Unitarianism : and they 
who adopt this system, just as this 
writer says of Unitarians, ‘¢ may 
differ widely from one another and 
still be, strictly speaking,” Calvinists, 
But says the Reviewer ‘f we may as 
well talk of twe Christianities.’’-— 
Such an illustration as this, from one 
of that ** anti-sectarian sect” whose 
expansive charity embraces on the 
ground of acommon Christianity all 
the different sects of Christendom, 
was not to beexpected. ‘Two Chris- 
tianities! how absurd ; and yet on 
Unitarian principles, these may be 
computed by dozens. ‘Two Chris- 
tianities ! The very height of ab- 
surdity. And yet Calvinists, Armi- 
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nians, Universalists, Unitarians, 
Quakers, &c. &c. all, all are Chris- 
tians. How is this ? How is it, un- 
less there be a substantial agreement 
in some one system along with cir- 
cumstantial diversity of opinion on 
points not essential to that system ? 
True it is, there are not two Chris- 
tianities. Neither are there two sys- 
tems differing from one another, each 
of which is Calvinism. The system 
is that in which those agree, who 
differ on points not essential to the 
system. Calvinism is *‘ one individ- 
ualsystem.” But it does not include 
all those minuter points of explana- 
tion and hypothesis which some Cal- 
vinists adopt, and other Calvinists 
reject. For example who has not 
heard of the sublapsarian and supra- 
lapsarian Calvinist, of the moderate 
and the high Calvinist, of the Old 
Calvinist and the New-England Cal- 
vinist, of the disposition scheme and 
the exercise scheme ¢ 

Of the facts to which we now re- 
fer, our Unitarian opponents are not 
ignorant. They know the differ- 
ences between the theological sys- 


tems of Edwards and Hopkins, of 


Dwight and Emmons, and also be- 
tween those who adopt these sys- 
tems, and the old Calvinists of the 
South. They are fully apprised that 
all these, differ as they may, are in 
the present controversy included in 
one class, under one appellation, viz. 
Calvinists, or the Orthodox. They 
know equally well that this portion 


of the community are thus classed 


and thus designated, not on the 


ground of a minute and an exact 
agreement in their faith, but on the 
ground of their agreement in one gen- 
eral system of doctrines.—Now we 
say, that to include under one appel- 
lation this large class of the Chris- 
tian community, differing widely as 
they do in their specific forms of 
faith; and to ascribe to them as the 
faith of the whole class, opinions 
part, and a considerable 
part of their body disclaim and re- 
ject, comports not with equity or 


which a 


with truth. 
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What then are some of the facts 
that bear on this part of the subject ? 
The first fact is, that Unitarians gen- 
erally, their writers, Dr. Channin ; 
Dr. Ware, Professor Norton and the 
Reviewer,constantly use these terms, 
Calvinism and Orthodoxy, Calvinists 
and the Orthodox, interchangeably ; 
the former to include a system of 
ductrines which extensively pre- 
vails in New England and elsewhere: 
the latter to designate those who 
embrace this system. Thus Dr. 
Channing, in opening the late contro- 
versy denominates the system which 
he attacks ‘* the prevalent system,” 
“that system which arrogates to it- 
self the name of Orthodoxy, and 
which is now most industriously 
propagated through our country.” 
Dr. Ware, who continued the con- 
troversy on the Unitarian side, ad- 
dresses his letters to Trinitarians and 
CALVINISTS 3 and to show whom he 
intends by Calvinists, he not only 
refers to the Westminster divines, to 
Dr. Dwight and Dr. Emmons. as 
distinguished writers on the side of 
Orthodoxy, but on almost every 
page, he turnishes the most unequiv- 
ocal proof that by Calvinists, he 
means the Orthodox of New-Eng- 
land. Mr. Norton speaks of ‘the 
great body of common Christians 
who bear the name of Calvinists in 
New-England,’ while the com- 
mencement and course of the contro- 
versy shows that he must have used 
the term‘ Calvinists’? to include at 
least the Orthodox of New-England, 
or have used it without designating 
any portion of thecommunity. The 
Reviewer also not only uses the 
term ‘Calvinism’ as synonymous 
with ‘the system of the orthodox,’— 
not only speaks of the nominal Cal- 
vinists of New-England, but includes 
Dr. Woods, Professor Stuart. and 
the conductors of the Christian Spec- 
tator, under this appellation. But it 
cannot be necessary to multiply 
proofs on this point. Unitarians 
know and the whole community 
knows, that the word Calvinists is 
used in this controversy by Unitari- 
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ans themselves as an appellative to 
include at least the Orthodox of 
New-England. With what truth or 
propriety then, does the Reviewer 
say that if Unitarians ** have given a 
fair representation of the Old Calvin- 
istic system, and still it should ap- 
pear that in doing this, they have not 
represented truly the opinions of the 
modern Orthodox of New-England, 
it would marifestly fellow, not that 
we have misrepresented Calvinists, 
but that the modern Orthodox of 
New England are not Calvinists.” 
Not misrepresented Calvinists ? The 
modern Orthodox of New-England 
not Calvinists ? Who then are Cal- 
vinists in the Unitarian vocabulary ? 
Whom do Unitarians designate, and 
whom do the community understand 
them to designate In this controversy 
by the term Calvinists 7? Let them 
say Whether they mean the living or 
the dead; and if the former, whom, 
if not the modern Orthodox of New- 
England ? 

Weare not here to be turned over to 
the etymology of the term, and to be 
culled into the admission that those 
only are Calvinists, ‘* properly so 
called,” who adopt the exact creed 
of Calvin. This subterfuge is too 
palpable. Such a Calvinist is not to 
be found in this country. Besides, 
every one at all acquainted with the 
subject, knows that creeds of human 
formation exist at different periods 
under different modifications, and 
that while they remain substantially 
the same, the original name remains 
to designate them, under their differ- 
ent modifications. Especially does 
every one know, that the true mean- 
ing of a term is that which it is used 
to convey, and which it isunderstood 
to convey. Whatever then may 
have been the import of the terms 
Calvinism and Calvinists in the six- 
teenth century, neither this commu- 
nity, nor Unitarians use or under- 
stand the one to denote the exact faith 
of Calvin, nor the otherto designate 
persons who adopt exactly his creed. 
By usage, the true and only criteri- 
on of the import of terms, these words 
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have acquired a more extended and 
yeta precise meaning. In this con- 
troversy the term Calvinists, has the 
force of an appellative, and so 
far from being descriptive of 
the faith of those to whom it is 
applied, itis used to denote a particu- 
lar portion of the community whose 
faith is the very subject of enquiry. 
This our Unitarian opponents well 
understand. ‘They know, therefore, 
that if they have misrepresented the 
Orthodox of New-England they have 
misrepresented Calvinists, those 
whom themselves call Calvinists ; 
Calvinists ** properly so called,” —in 
a word, that they have misrepresent- 
ed that identical portion of the com- 
munity, of whose opinions under the 
appellation of Calvinists they pro- 
fess to give atrue account. To what 
purpose then does the Reviewer 
make the above supposition in the 
face of undeniable matter of fact ? 
Had he told the whole story, it 
would amount to this: the term Cal- 
vinists in Common usage, and espe- 
cially in Unitarian usage, includes 
the modern Orthodox of New-Eng- 
land. Still if Unitarians have mis- 


_ represented the modern Orthodox of 


New-England, they have not mis- 
represented Calvinists; that is to 
say, ifthey have misrepresented Cal- 
vinists, they have not misrepresent- 
ed Calvinists. Or thus,—Unitari- 
ans have constantly repr sented the 
Orthodox of New-England under 
the appellation of Calvinists, (wheth- 
er the term has been applied proper- 
ly or not is immaterial) as believing, 
what by the supposition of the Re- 
viewer they do not believe. How 
much does this differ from misrepre- 
senting those of whose opinions they 
profess togive anacceunt? Whata 
miserable evasion, then, is this on the 
part of the Reviewer! Say what he 
will, he must admit that Unitarians 
in this controversy either have or 
have not used the term Calvinists to 
include the Orthodox of New-Eng- 
land. If he admits that they have 
thus used it, then on his own suppo- 
sition, Unitarians have misrepresent: 
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ed Calvinists; for his supposition is 
that they have misrepresented the 
Orthodox of New-England, and by 
his present admission Calvinists and 
the Orthodox of New-England are 
identical. [It only remains for bim 
tosay that Unitarians have not thus 
used the term; that in all this con- 
troversy between Unitarians and 
Calvinists, the former have not even 
thought of representing the opinions 
of the Orthodox of New- England, 
but only the opinions of some “other 
beings real or imaginary, living or 
dead, who may hold, or be supposed 
to hold the opinions which these lov- 
ers of truth so zealously controvert. 
If this should be said, Unitarian 
practice will give the lie to the de- 
claration. We have already found 
occasion to sympathize with the 
Reviewer in his troubles, and to ex- 
press the hope in his behalf of an 
ultimate deliverance. But how he 
will rescue himself trom the horns of 
this dilemma, must be left to his 
own ingenuity to devise. ; 
We come now to the question 
whether Unitarians have misrepre- 
sented the opinions of the Orthodox 
of New England ? If this question 
can be decided, then the main ques- 
tion, whether they have misrepresen- 
ted Calvinism will also be decided. 
We have already perhapssaid enough 
on this topic to satisfy our readers. 
But we cannot forbear to present 
to them some of the unequivocal ac- 
ik en geet of the fact, furnished 
by Mr. N., by the Reviewer, and by 
Dr. te anning also, through the aid 
ofthe Reviewer. Mr. Norion speak- 
ing of ** the great body of common 


Christians who bear the name of 


Calvinists in| New England,” says 
they “ are in truth, but very umper- 
fee tly ac quainte ad ish that system, 
irom which they derive their appel- 
lation.” Now this a isse rtion, i a 
ting the Unitarian axiom, that no one 
can believe what he does not undei- 
stand, amounts toa full confession 
that the great body of those called 
Calvinists in New-England, but very 
imperfectly believe the Calvinistic 
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system. Are they then or are they 
not misrepresented when they ive 
charged with believing it without 
qualification ? Speaking of the late 
‘* professed defenders of the Calvin- 
istic faith,’ he says “* instead of en- 
deavouring to maintain, they have 
denied the doctrines of their own sys- 
tem,refused to acknowledge the funda- 
mental doctrines of their cwn creeds, 
confessions and writers—have in fact 
denied the Calvinistic faith.” And 
yet Unitarians have constantly rep- 
resented them to be Calvinists, and 
as believing the doctrines which Prof. 
Norton says, they deny ! 

The Reviewer is not less explicit 
in his confessions of the fact under 
consideration. He says, “ it is gen- 
erally well known that a majority of 
the clergymen reputedly orthodox in 
New England have used a different 
language respecting certain tenets of 
Calvinism from what would formerly 
have been deemed admissible ;” he 
distinguishes their views from the 
‘¢ Calvinism of the straitest creeds ;” 
admits ** the differences existing be- 
tween the nominal Calvinists of New 
England and Calvinists elsewhere ;’’ 
and affirms ‘ the distinguishing pecu- 
liarities ef the Orthodox in New 
England to be almost as obnoxious” 
in the city of Baltimore as Unitarian- 
ism itself. We need not say that it 
is not pretended by the Reviewer or 
any Unitarian writer that these distin- 
guishing peculiarities ofthe Orthodox 
in New England have been recognized 
by Unitarians in their representa- 
tions of Calvinism or Orthodoxy. 

Dr. Channing according to the tes- 
timony of the Reviewer, is guilty of 
the same offence. It is well known 
that Prof. Stuart and Dr. Woods 
charged Dr. C. with misrepresenting 
the Orthodox in this part of the coun- 
try. Pig Reviewer’s vindication of 
Dr. C. is. “ that his sermon was pre- 
a for and accommodated to the 
State of religious opinion in a city 
where the distinguishing peculiarities 
of the Orthodox in New England 
were known to be almost as obnox- 
ious as his own, leaving him no oc- 
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casion to expose or combat them, or 
even to bring them into view.”’ Has 
Dr. Channing then, while according 
to the Reviewer he has not brought 
into view the distinguishing peculiar- 
ities of the Orthodox of New England, 
made any exception in their tavour ? 
or has he blended together these opin- 
ions and attacked without an intima- 
tion of any difference between them, 
the Orthodoxy of the South and the 
Orthodoxy of the North, en masse ? 
Was not his sermon designed to 
be as really an attack on New Eng- 
land Orthodoxy as on that of the city 
of Baltimore ? If not, why does Dr. 
Channing constantly speak of ‘* the 
prevalent system’’—* the popular 
system”’—** that system which arro- 
ates to itself the name of orthodoxy 
and which is most industriously pro- 
pagated through our country.” Why 
did Dr. Ware come forward to es- 
pouse against a New England cham- 
pion, the cause in which Dr. Chan- 
ning had embarked against some of 
our southern neighbours ? Why have 
Dr. Ware and Dr. Woods confined 
the discussion between them almost 
wholly to the Orthodoxy of New 
England? And why this three or four 
years’ campaign on New England 
ground by New England comba- 
tants ?—Why, if the Reviewer is to 
be believed, Dr. C. in the year 1819, 
made an onset exclusively upon the 
orthodoxy of the city of Baltimore! An 
evasion so shameless, Dr. C. would 
despise. No ; Orthodoxy in its broad- 
est import, as it includes the opinions 
of the New England clergy is the 
avowed object of attack, while ‘ the 
distinguishing peculiarities of the Or- 
thodox clergy in New England” are 
confessedly ‘ not even brought into 
view.” This amounts to palpable 
misrepresentation of the Orthodox ; 
nor can any thing, the logic of this 
Reviewer excepted, prove the con- 
trary.—Thus we have made out our 
facts and are prepared for the con- 
clusion. One fact is that according 
to Unitarian usage and all other usage 
the term Calvinists has at least iu this 
controversy the force of an appella- 
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tive, and includes the Orthodox of 
New England. Another fact is that 
Unitarians have misrepresented the 
opinions of the Orthodox of New 
England. The conclusion is that 
Unitarians have misrepresented Cal- 
vinists and Calvinism, ‘‘ properly so 
calied.” 

But let us hear the Reviewer a lit- 
tle further. Speaking of the differ- 
ences between Calvinists of New 
England and Calvinists elsewhere, 
he says, ‘* we of course, if we thought 
them material, should be the first to 
wish to put them upon record.”— 
And again, ** But as to any real dit- 
ferences of opinion, so far as at pre- 
sent developed, we confess we find 
nothing in them like a considerable 
approach toward the truth.” Just 
now, as we have seen, when the Re- 
Viewers purpose required it, ‘* these 
differences,’? amounted to ‘* distin- 
guishing peculiarities’? onthe part ot 
the Orthodox,which were ‘‘ almost as 
obnoxious’”’? to some Calvinists as 
Unitarianism itself. Bat now when 
his object is to vindicate Unitarians 
in not recognizing, in their represen- 
tations of the Orthodox of New Eng- 
land, these differences they are not ma- 
terial, neither is there any thing ‘‘ in 
them like a considerable approach 
toward the truth ;”’ that is to say, in 
the Reviewer’s judgment. And now 
because he thus judges “ these dit- 
ferences of opinion” not to be materi- 
al, and to include nothing like a con- 
siderable approach towards the truth, 
they are not to be put on record, i. e. 
they. are not tobe truly represented. 
This certainly is a novel principle, 
by which to determine whether a mar 
is to tell truth or falsehood. How 
much truth is such aman likely to 
tell concerning Calvinism, who re- 
gards it as a system of falsehood 
from beginning to end, and who at 
the same time feels no obligation to 
tell what it really is, any farther than 
in his estimation, it approximates to- 
wards the truth? Whether these 
opinions in regard to truth be re- 
mote or proximate, we Cannot see 
that this is a sufficient reason for ma- 
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king lies about them, when the ques- 
tion is, what are these opinions. 

But says the Reviewer, ‘ if the 
Orthodox in this section of our coun- 

feel themselves to be aggrieved, 
because they have been represented 
as holding the principles and doc- 
trines of Calvinism, let them re- 
nounce that system. Let them con- 
fess to the world that they have aban- 
doned it.”? If the Reviewer means 
that the Orthodox of this section of 
the country should confess that they 
have abandoned those doctrines which 
under the name of Calvinism, Unita- 
rians have charged them with bold- 
ing, this they cannot do with truth ; 
for they have never held these doc- 
trines. If he means that they should 
distinctly avow what their belief is, 
and wherein it differs from that 
which Unitarians charge upon them, 
there is no necessity for any other 
avowal of this fact than what has of- 
ten been made ; for as we have seen, 
Unitarians know perfectly the fact, 
respecting the distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of the New Engiand clergy, 
and if they will misrepresent their 
opinions with this knowledge, they 
would still do it, any further avowals 
from the Orthodox to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Once more; We had appealed to 
well known facts, as decisive on the 
point that the doctrines which Prof. 
N. charges on the Calvinists of this 
country as aclass, are falsely char- 
ged. Tothis the Reviewer proba- 
bly imagines himself to have replied 
in the following remark ; ‘* But our 
opponents in their sense of the high 
importance of this class of theolo- 
gians(the Orthodox of New England) 
have entirely forgotten, that the Cal- 
vinism of the straitest creeds, is 
still the Calvinism publicly professed 
by the great body of Calvinistic 
churches of our country.” He then 
asserts that ‘*‘ the Westminster Con- 
fessions and Catechisms, are the pub- 
lic standards of faith,” inthe Pres- 
byterian and Scotch Churches in this 
country, that ‘the Saybrook Plat- 





form is the professed standard of the 
Calvinism of Connecticut, Xe.”’ 

We might say in reply to all this, 
that the Reviewer here begs the ques. 
tion between Prof. N. and ourselves, 
by assuming that the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms, and the 
Savbrook Platform contain the doc- 
trine charged on Calvinists by Prof. 
N. But allowing it to be so, what 
has the Reviewer proved ? Publicly 
professed public standards of faith- 
what does he mean by this? If any 
thing at a!l to his purpose, he means 
that the assumed creed of these formu- 
Jaries, in regard to the point at issue 
is the actual belief of that portion of 
the community of whom he speaks. 
Now we had said that ‘* there is not 
only no evidence of this fact, but de- 
cisive evidence to the contrary.” 
This assertion we established by an 
appeal to well known facts ; and it 
belonged to the Reviewer if he would 
meet the argument, to shew that our 
statement of facts is false or irrele- 
vant. This he has not done. 

It is true that these formularies 
are recarded by Calvinists in this 
country as containing a doctrinal 
system, which, whatever imperfec- 
tions and errors may belong to it, is 
in its general features in accordance 
with the S: ovis ures. But weask for 
the proof that there is any such pub- 

ic pr ai wt of the creed contained 
in these ‘ormularies, any such recog- 
nition of them as standards of faith 
by Calvinistic ministers and church- 
es as the Reviewer asserts ; any 
which shows that the ministers and 
churches actually adopt as_ their 
faith every article of these formula- 
ries in its precise form of statement. 
We say that such is not the fact, and 
that it is notorious that it is not. 
There is no such subscription to 
these formularies by  Calvinistic 
ministers or churches, no such use 
made of them, no such recognition 
of their authority in matters of faith 
in any form whatever, as will war- 
rant the representation of the Re- 
viewer. Decisive to the contrary. 
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are the freedom of religious discus- 
sion and the diversity of religious 
opinion among Calvinists in regard 
to several points treated of in these 
formularies. Indeed, the acknowl- 
edged fact of the departures of the 
Orthodox of New-England from 
what the Reviewer terms public 
standards of faith is enough to stamp 
his representation with utter incor- 
rectness. In addition to this, it is 
a well known fact that a very large 
part, we believe a majority, of the 
Presbyterian ministers and churches 
in this country embrace what the Re- 
viewer styles ‘* the distinguishing 
peculiarities of the Orthodox clergy 
in New-England.”’ ‘To talk then of 
creeds publicly professed, and of 
public standards of faith, as if there 
were any such thing existing in the 
manner and form in which the Re- 
viewer would have it understood, is 
a mere trick at imposition. It is 
representing the religious faith of the 
great portion of this community as 
so absolutely tied to creeds and for- 
mularies of human formation, that 
they cannot with good conscience 
fail of believing every doctrinal iota 
they contain ; a representation which 
every sciolist in the ecclesiastical 
history of this country knows to be 
false. It is in the present instance 
asserting an uniformity of faith among 
the Calvinists of this country, which 
does not exist, and which they who 
assert it, know and abundantly con- 
fess does not exist. 

The course then adopted in this 
controversy by Unitarians, is not au- 
thorized by equity or truth. Their 
professed object has been to assail 
Calvinism on the article of human de- 
pravity, as this doctrine is held by 
that large portion of the community 
who bear the name of Calvinists In- 
stead however of doing what they 
profess, they have opposed, as the 
doctrine of Calvinists, a particular 
theory which at most is adopted on- 
ly by some individual Calvinists to 
account for the fact that all men will 
sin, while this theory is rejected by 
Many, not to say by most Calvinists 
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in this country. Is this fair and 
honourable controversy ?>—Is this at- 
tacking the doctrine which they pro- 
fess to attack? If Unitarians wish 
to oppose that specific form of the 
doctrine of human depravity, in 
which some individuals among Cal- 
vinists may choose to state it, let them 
have the candour to specify who 
those individuals are. But why 
should they represent the whole 
Calvinistic community as holding 
the doctrine in that spetific form, 
when they themselves know that 
the great body of this community do 
not hold it in that form? Surely if 
it be their design honestly to oppose 
this doctrine in that form in which it 
is held by Calvinists as a class, they 
should honestly state it in that form 
in which Calvinists as a class do 
hold it. There is such a form; a 
form which distinguishes Calvinists 
asa class from every other class of 
the Christian community ; which 
comprises all that can be deemed 
essential to the doctrine itself; which 
is as definite, and as easily appre- 
hended as any other; a form in 
which it is in fact stated by its most 
distinguished defender, President 
Edwards ; we mean that which as- 
serts the FacT,—that men come into 
the world in such a state that with- 
out grace, they will sin and only sin 
in every accountable action when they 
become moral agents. ‘This is Cal- 
vinism ‘ properly so called’ on the 
doctrine of human depravity. To 
this form of statement, every Calvin- 
ist in the country would fully sub- 
scribe, while with respect to any that 
should be more minute and specific, 
there would be among Calvinists great 
diversity of opinion. If then Unitari- 
ans are determined to assail the doc- 
trine ofhuman depravity as a part of 
that system of Calvinism which is pre- 
valent in this country, (and such is 
their avowed object) let them do it 
ina candid and intelligent manner ; 
let them state that to be Calvinism 
on this subject which is really so, 
and instead of charging them with mis- 
representation, we will hold ourselyes 
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in readiness to follow them through 
whatever course of argument they 
may lead the controversy. But if 
they will not do this—if after all the 
notoriety given to-the fact of their 
past misrepresentations, by the evi- 
dence in the case. and by their own 
acknowledgements, they will still 
persist in asserting that to be the 
Calvinism of this country, which 
Calvinists asa class do not believe, 
but reject ; if they wil! through the 
mere ambiguity of the term ‘ Calvin- 
ist? deny the very import in which 
themselves use it,to escape the charge 
of misrepresenting the Orthodox of 
New-England ; if while they admit 
‘“‘the distinguishing peculiarities” 
of this portion of the community, 
they will, with an utter disregard of 
these peculiarities, constantly repre- 
sent the Orthodox of this section of 
the country as believing, what it is 
confessed that they do not believe, 
then surely they cannot complain if 
they are held up to the community 
as attacking Orthodoxy through the 
artifice of misrepresentation. In 
our own estimation, there is a pecul- 
iar baseness in this species of slan- 
der. Against him who libels my 
good name as an individual member 
of civil society the laws of my coun- 
try furnish me a defence. But when 
nothing stands between an entire re- 
ligious denomination, and the gross- 
est misrepresentation of their reli- 
gious faith, but the laws of God, the 
coward spirit of slander waxes bold 
for the attack, and n thing in the 
form of opinions, or even of charac- 
ter as connected with those opin- 
ions, is safe from its aspersions. Had 
it to encounter the terrors of human 
law, there would be something for it 
to fear, and its frontless aspect would 
be more respectably odious. But 
unawed by these, and screened by 
the self protecting power of repeat- 
ing the same falsehood over and 
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over again, it shows all its turpitude 
in one combination of malignity and 
meanness. Regardless of denials, 
of proofs, and of arguments, it per- 
sists in all the quietness of premedi- 
tated safety, to misrepresent, and 
pervert and slander: it does this, 
when the whole community who 
look at the facts in the case, know 
that it does it ;—it dues it, while it- 
self confesses the facts which imply 
the criminality of its deeds; and as 
tothe manner of doing it, the dun- 
geons of devils, as we have seen, do 
not furnish epithets too black for its 
use and application. 

Now if theft and forgery and slan- 
der require laws for their detection 
and punishment among the mem- 
bers of civil society, why must they 
who misrepresent the prevalent faith, 
and the moral character ot nearly 
the whole of a religious community, 
and this for the purpose of popular 
odium, pass without accusation and 
without exposure? For ourselves 
we feel no misgivings on this point, 
and intend to practice no conceal- 
ment. If evidence has not lost all 
claim to our vegard, and our minds 
all capacity of estimating its force, 
our Unitarian opponents knowingly 
misrepresent the religious opinions of 
the great portion of this Christian 
community. The facts in the case 
are too palpable, and their confess- 
ion of them too unequivocal to leave 
adoubt on the subject. We shall 
therefore continue to make the 
charge of misrepresentation, so long 
as they persist in their present form 
of statement; and though we may 
not extort from them more formal 
confessions of their guilt than we 
have already done, yet we can have 
little doubt how the matter will lie 
on their own conscience, and still 
less, what retribution awaits them 
from an enlightened community, {0 
their unfairness and duplicity. 
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In the press at Andover ;—An Elemen- 
tary Course of Biblical Theology, trans- 
iated from the work of Professors Storr 
and Flatt, with Additions by S. S. Schm- 
ucker, A. M. Pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Newmarket, Va. 

« The work here offered to the public, 
(says the prospectus,) is the result of the 
‘oint labour of two of the most eminent 
divines of the present age. Having been 
harassed by metaphysical and speculative 
and infidel systems of pretended christian- 
ity, they were taught the absolute neces- 
sity of building their faith exclusively on 
the word of God ; and the present work is 
purely of this biblical nature. It is con- 
fined to the doctrines which are taught in 
revelation fotidem verbis. The various 
inferential, sectarian doctrines, which are 
used by divines of different denominations 
toconnect an complete a system agree- 
able to their own views, are here omitted. 
The work is composed with the highest 
regard to exegesis ; composed too in view 
of all the objections which the liberalists 
of the last thirty years have been able to 
raise. ‘That such a work is peculiarly 
needed in the present day, must be evi- 
dent toevery reflecting mind, acquainted 
with the course of theological discussion 
in our country.” 

The work is recommended by the Pro- 
fessors of the Theological Seminaries at 
Princeton and Andover, and by Professor 
Turner of the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, in New-York. From the re- 
commendation of Professor Stuart, the 
following is an extract : 

* | have been acquainted with the char- 
acter and principal works of StorR for 

‘ome years. During the last twelve years 
of his life, he was considered, I believe, 
by all parties of theologians in Germany, 
as the most distinguished defender of 
those sentiments that are generally styled 
ihe doctrines of the Reformation, which 
that country then afforded. His Doctrina 
Christiana, ovr summary of Biblical The- 
ology, though a brief work, is one of great 
labour, of much thought, and profound 
disquisition. It hasbeen nublished twice 
in Latin, and twice in German. In the 
latter form, it was edited by Profess r 
Matt, of the University of Tubingen, who 

ranslated st into the vernacular language 
of Germany, and added te it his own 
votes; whichare not at all inferior tothe 
orginal work. From the German edi- 
“on, the proposed publication of Mir. 
scomucker is i anslated, 

‘i most cheerfully concur with my very 
respecied brethren at Princeton in the 
‘ccommendation of this work, as a system 
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of Biblical Theology, adapted to the 

wants of our country, and of the present 

times. ‘The work cannot be read, indeed, 
s9 as to be understood by superficial rea- 
ders ; for it isa work of deep and radical 
investigation ; in all cases ascending to 
the original and ultimate sources of rea- 
soning. This is what theological students 
ef the present day need, who have fallen 
on times that are destined to put them to a 
thorough trial. Persuaded, as I fully am, 
that all appeals, in theology, to arguments 
a priori, and to the metaphysical and phi- 
losophical views of the present or any 

modern generation, cannot pass current 
much longer in our country as sufficient 
to defend the truths of the Christian reli- 
gion; and that the time is at hand, when 
every theologian will feel himself compel- 
led to make his ultimate appeal to the 
Bible, and to that only, as his defence of 
what he teaches ; I anticipate with great 
satisfaction the publication ofa Biblical 
Theology, in our own country. Fully be- 
lieving in the Protestant maxim, that 
“6 the Scriptures are the SUFFICIENT and 
ONLY rule of faith and practice, | sincerely 
wish Mr. Schmucker most ample encour- 

agement in his excellent undertaking, to 
diffuse the knowledge of a system of Di- 
vinity drawn exclusively from the Bible ; 
and hope that it may be studied, not sim- 
ply read, by every theologian in our land. 
It isa work which may do much to pro- 
mote a deep and radical knowledge of the- 
ology.’ 


A continuation of Gov. Winthrop’s 
Journal, from 1638 to 1649, the time of 
his death, has recently been discovered 
in the library of the Old South Church, 
Boston, and is to be published. It will 
make two volumes of 400 pages each. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts voted 
to aid the publication by subscribing for 
one copy for each town in the State. 


The publication in England of ‘*Ser- 
mons in 2 Volumes, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Hobart,’’? has been announced. 
The object ot the author m publishing 
these Sermons is to vindicate himself 
from *¢a charge” which, io various publi 
cations in Englard, is “alleged against 
the great body of the Bisho;s and Cler- 
gy of the Vrotestant Eptscopal Church 
iu the United States of America, of not 
faithfude iInculcating the distinguishing 
doctrines of the Gospel.” 


A new work by Washington Irving, en- 
titled ** Tales ofa Traveller,” has lately 
been put to press in London. 
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A Paris paper states, that editions of 
Salmagundi, and of the History of New- 
York, were about to be put to press (in 
English) in Paris, ofthe same size as 
Bracebridge Hall and the Sketch book, 
previously published there.—The same 
paper states. that ten thousand copies, on 
an average, are sold in France, of each of 
Scott's novels, translated into French. 


University of Virginia—The visitors of 
this institution, have despatched an agent 
to Europe, to engage professors in those 
departments, which, 11 is thought, cannot 
be so well filled in this country. It is 
said that the professorshipsof Law, Poli- 
tics, Morals, and Physic, are to be occupi- 
ed by Americans. ‘Lhe time selected for 
opening the University, is February Ist, 
1825. 

The Gazette published at Charlotte- 

ville, says, that there will be eight schools 
in the University. 1. One of Ancient 
Languages, Ancient History, Ancient 
Geography, and Belles Lettres. 2. Mod- 
ern Languages, Modern History, and 
Modern Geography. 3S Cthers o; Math- 
ematics. 4. Of Natural Philosophy. 5. 
Of Natural History. 6 Of Anatomy and 
Medicine. 7. Of Morai Philosophy. &. 
Of Law, Government and Political Lcon- 
omy. 
Each student will be free to attend 
whichever of the schools he considers 
as adapted to his future pursuits, and re- 
quired to attend no others. ‘To e:ter 
that of Ancient Languages, he must be 
able toread with ease their higher au- 
thors. For the schools of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, he must bea pro- 
ficient in Numerical Arithmetic. For 
the others nothing preparatory will be re 
quired, except that into no school can 
any one be admitted, under sixteen years 
of age.—Lit. and Evan. Mag. 


Yale College.—In the Report of the 
American Education Society for Oct. 
1823, the average price of board, paid by 
the beneficiaries at Yale College, is stated 
at $41 65. It is presumed, that in this 
estimate, no allowance is made for the 
saving of the expense of board, by servi- 
cesrendered in the dining hall. ‘This is 
probably included in the article of labor ; 
as it is stated in the Report, that the ben- 
eficiaries at Yale, have received for labor, 
during the last year, 420 dollars. ‘The 
students who wait in the hall, are allow- 
ed the whole of their board for the time. 
But the number oi applicants for this 
privilege is so great, that each has an 
opportunity of waiting only one year, ora 
year and ahalf, out of the four. Several 
of the students obtain board at $1 50a 
week, in private families ; and arrange- 
ments are made by whichothers are board- 
ed for 75 cents, The number of waiters 
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in the hall is about twelve. The present 
year, eight or ten board at $1 50, and 
five or six, at 75 cents. Supposing there 
are 60students whose circumstances are 
such, as to make them desirous of avail- 
ing themselves of these privileges, the ay- 
erage expense of their board will be $1, 
25 a week. Board in families may 
be obtained at a lower rate,in some pla- 
ces In the country, than in New-Haven. 
But taking into consideration the allow- 
ance for waiting in the hall,an advan. 
tage which is not to be found where there 
are no commous, there are few places 
where students can be boarded at less 
expense than in Yale College. 

{n addition to this, 376 dollars have 
been paid to students within a year, for 
labor in the college wood-yards. These 
are methods of saving expense, which 
make no encroachments upon the time al- 
lotted to study; but contribute to the 
preservation of health, and sutaining the 
vigor of the mind, under severe applica- 
tion. 


Vermont University—The College 
building of the Vermont University at 
Burlington took fire on the 27th of May, 
froma spark which fell upon the roof, and 
was burnt down. The college and socie- 
ty libraries, and part of the philosophical 
apparatus were preserved, together with 
most of the books and furniture of the 
students. 


American Antiquarian Society.—The 
Royal Society of Antiquaries in France 
have presented to the American Antiqua- 
rian Society the following valuable works, 
viz:—The Memoirs of the late Celtic 
Academy of Paris, in five volumes; alsoa 
Dictionary of the Celtic Language of 
Lower Brittany in France, a dialect of 
the Welsh, and connected with the Erse ; 
and a Grammar of the same, in two vol- 
umes; also Memoirs of the Royal Socie- 
ty of Antiquaries of France, which suc- 
ceeded the Celtic Academy, in three vol- 
umes. ‘The Society not long since receiv- 
eda valuable communication from the 
celebrated Baron Alexander de Hum- 
boldt, on the Antiquities and the Ancient 
People of America.—NV. Y. Odserver. 


The American Society for promoting 
the Civilization and general Improvement 
ofthe Indian Tribes within the United 
States, has published its First Annual 
Report. The Report states that “ the 
Society is yet in its infincy, and can hard- 
ly be said to have commenced its opera- 
tions. Its officers, residing many of them 
at a distance from the seat of Government, 
have not, till the present annual meetiag 
had a convenient opportunity to assemble 
for consultation. Plans for conducting 
the business of the Society, of course. 
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have not yet been formed. Little more 
as been done, or could have been done, 
than the printing and circulating the 
Constitution among the officers and mem- 
hers of the Society, and receiving their 
answers. ‘These, answers, exhibiting to 
a considerable extent, the feelings of the 
community in regard to the object and 
importance of the Society, are thrown in- 
toan Appendix, and form an interesting 

art of this report. ‘hough the opinions 
of the writers of these letters, on some 
points, are different, it 1s encouraging to 
notice, that a// agree in the grand points, 
in expressing concern for the welfare of 
{he Indians, and for this end,are desirous of 
their civilization. A perusal of these let- 
ters can hardly fail to produce a deeper 
interest in favour of Indians; to impart 
new vigour in promoting all means now 
in oper ation for their benefit, and to ex- 
cite wise and good men to employ their 
talents in «ievising other, and if possible, 
more efficient ::eans of this purpose.”’ 

We understand that the anniversary 
meetings of this Society will hereafter be 
held in New-York. 


We shall ere long, says the Quarterly 
teview for April, be in possession of the 
geography of the northern coast of Ameri- 
ca, Which ought not to have remained a 
blank on the charts of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Even Siberia, which stretched to a 
higher latitude, has long been known and 
descr:bed, though not, perhaps, with ac- 
curacy, while two poiits only of the wide 
extended coast of America were ever vis- 
ted, and one of these placed several de- 
grees of latitude beyond its proper posi- 
tion, and the other, 1n all probability, not 
placed correctly. ‘To ascertain this latter 
point, a 1d io explore the coast from thence 
fo Icy Cape, is an enterprise which we 
understand Captain Franklin has volun- 
teered to undertake, while his friend and 
ormer associate, Dr. Richardson, intends 
to accompany him as far as the mouth of 
Mackenzie River, and to examine the in- 
terjacent coast between it and the Cop- 
per Mine River, returning by the Copper 
Mountains; and the field of coal which 
has been ascribed to crop out along 
the bank ofthe Bear Lake; and, in short, 
to complete the collection and description 
of the natural history of North America. 
It is also understood, that Captain Lyon 
has volunteered to proceed tn the Griper 
gun- brig to Repulse Bay, to cross over 
from thence to the Polar Sea, and to carry 
on the survey of the coast to Cape Tur- 
nagain, where Captain Franklin was obli- 
ged to stop. These discoveries are wor- 
thy of the enlightened age, and the rapid 
strides that are making in arts and scien- 
ces, and redound to the honor of the gov- 
ernment under whose patronage they are 
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carried on. We do not despair of seeing 
the day when this spirit of enterprise will 
have conducted some adventurous Eng- 
lishman to the very northern extremity of 
the earth’s axis. To reach the North 
Pole from the north part of Spitzbergen, 
with the united aid ofa couple of boats, 
half decked, and sledges, to carry each 
other in turns as ice or water may occur, 
would as we conceive, neither be so dif- 
ficult nor so dangerous an enterprise as 
that which was undertaken and performed 
by the Russian oificer, Baron Wrangel, 
on sledges alone. From Hackluyt’s Head- 
land to the pole is only 600 geographical 
miles, Allowing a speed only of fifteen 
miles a day (of twenty four hours, always 
light) it would only require forty days: 
so that ifa little vessel, like the Griper, 
which has already been at Spitzbergen, 
should arrive there in the beginning of 
June, the boats might reach the Pole, 
and return to her with ease by the end of 
August. So little is this of a visionary 
project, that Captain Franklin proposed 
to undertake it, and indeed there is not 
a naval officer who has seen the ice, and 
knows what it is, but will admit of its be- 
ing feasible, and who would not cheer- 
fully volunteer to make the attempt. 


Fire.—A destructive fire occurred in 
the woods, at Brookhaven, Long Island, 
on the 19th ult. which continued to burn 
two days, and destroyed in its progress 
from 70 to 80,000 tords of wood covering 
nearly 20,000 acres—besides abuut 4000 
cords in piles, 


A German paper says, the Pope has 
made an additional grant of $24 annually 
to the Society de Propaganda Fide, for the 
special purpose of encouraging the pro 
gress of the Catholic Religion in the Uni- 
ted States of America. 


In the Library of the King of Wurtem- 
burg are four thousand editions of the Bi- 
ble, in the different European languages ; 
215 are in English, and 290 in French. 
The latter of course, were mostly, if not 
wholly, printed at Catholic presses, 


The whole number of persons confined 
in the prisons of France, on the first of Jan. 
1823, was 30,899 ; confined in the gallies 
10,403 ; making an aggregate of 41,307, 
or one to every 778 of the population of 
the kingdom. 


There are no less than 53 persons under 
sentence of death in London, 6 of whom 
are females, and all of them convicted at 
the two last Old Bailey Sessions. 


There are 4484 students at the colleges 
in England. 

The British parliament has just appro- 
priated 100,000 dollars for schools in Ire- 
land, 
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List of New Publications.—Colonization in Hayti. 
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Hist of New Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 

ihe ‘Trials and encouragements of 
(‘hrist’s faithful Ministers: A Sermon, 
delivered in the Baptist Literary and 
‘(heological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 
“March i9, 1824; occasioned by the re- 
cent deaths of Rev. Obed Warren, of 
Covert, N. Y. and Rev. Clark Kendrick, 
of Poultney, Vt. By Nathaniel Kendrick, 
LD), D. Profes-or of Theolozy in the Semi- 
aary. Published by the Students. 

‘The Duties, Trials, and Rewards of 
the Gospel Ministry : A Sermon, preach- 
edin Pittsfield, Mass. at the Installation 
ofthe tiev. Rufus William Bailey, as Pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church im that 
town, April 15, 1824. By Absalom Pe- 
tere, A. M. Pastor of the Church in Ben- 
nington, \t. 


‘we * 


tn Address delivered before the Amer- 
rican Academy of Fine Arts. By Gulian 
C. Verplank, Esq. 

\ Gazetteer of the states of [lmois and 


Missouri; containing a general view of 
each State—a general view of their coun- 
ties and a particular description of their 
towns, villages, rivers, Yc. With a map 
and other engravings. By Lewis C. Beck, 
A. M. Member of the New-York Histori- 
cal Society, and of the New-York Lyce- 
um of Natural History. 

Notes on Mexico, made in the Autumn 
of 1822. Accompanied by an Historical 
Sketch of the Revolution, and Transla- 
tions of the Official Reports on the present 
state of that Country. With amap. By 
a Citizen of the United States. 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Address delivered before the New- 
England Society of Philadelphia; at its 
semi-annual meeting, in May 1824. By 
Henry Bond, M. D. Philadelphia. 

Remarks made on a Short Tour between 
Yiartford and Quebec, in the autumn of 
1319. By the Author of a Journal of Tra- 
vels in England, Holland and Scotland. 
Second Edition, with Corrections and Ad- 
ditions. S Converse, New-Haven. 
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E’rom the New-York Observer. 
COLONIZATION IN HAYTI, 


\Inssrs. Enprrors—I lately addressed 
‘he following inquiries to the President of 
Hayti, and having received an answer, { 
wish to avail myself of your paper to pub- 
lish them. If ought to premise, that] had, 
before writing, seen some favourable of- 
‘ors to the coloured people of our coun- 
ry from the Secretary of Hayti. It will 
be perceived by the last paragraph in my 
letter, that I made these inquiries ouly as 
4 private individual, and not as an agent 
authorized by the Colonization Society. 

Y our friend, 
L. D. Dewey. 
ixtraet from my letter to the President. 

6 Will you then, Mr. President, furnish 
mie information on the following points, 
for which | shall be truly grateful, and 
which may be very usefuito the coloured 
»eople of this country. 

1, Werea number offamilies to migrate 
to tlayti, would vour government detray 
any part of the expenses of the voyage, 
assign them land to cultivate, and aid 
them to stock their farms ? 

2. To what extent would your govern- 
ment encourage emigration—how much 
allow to each family for expense of pas- 
sage—how much land to each family— 
and how much aid fo stock each farm— 


SPntelligeuce. 


and to how many families or individuais 
would all this assistance be given ? 

3. What encouragement would be offer- 
ed to mechanics and merchants ? 

4. Though no assistance were given, 
would the opportunity to come and set- 
tle in your Island, to any and to all who 
might choose to migrate there, be given 
iu the samie unrestricted manper in which 
our government gives it to all emigrants 
from other countries—what would be the 
cost of lands to such, and could they obtaia 
it in large quantities, so that numbers 
could settle down in the same neighbour- 
hood ? 

5. tiow far is toleration extended to 
citerent religious? 

6. What are your laws in reference to 
marriage, and what is the state of society 
in this respect ? 

7. How far are schools supported ? 

. Would your government allow the 
Society to plant a colony in your island, 
having its own laws, courts, and legisla- 
lure, in adi respects like one of the States 
of the United States, and connected with 
and subject to the government of Hayti. 
only as each state is with our general go- 
vernment; and would land be furnished 
for such acolony ° 

Full information on these points would 
be esteemed a great favour, and were the 
answer tn the affirmative tothe 8th ing: 


‘ 
oy 
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ry, or to the first part of if, if land could 
be purchased in sufficient quantity and at 
a suitable rate, I think something would 
soon be done to plant a colony under your 
government.”. 


Liberty. Equality, 
REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 
Portau Prince, 30th April, 1824. 
YEAR OF INDEPENDENCE, THE 2st. 


Jean Pierre Boyer, President of Hayti, to 

~ Mr. Loring D. Dewey, General Agent 
of the Society for African Colonization 
at New-York. 


Sir,—I had the satisfaction to receive 
the letter of the 4th of March last, which 
vou addressed to me, the contents of which 
breathe the most perfect philanthropy. T’o 
consecrate our cares to meliorate the lot 
ofa portion of the human race, sadly borne 
down by the weight of misforture, is to 
prove the excellence of one’s heart, and 
to acquire an eternal right to the grati- 
tude of every living creature that can feel. 
And the step which you have taken in re- 
ference to me, in favour of the descendants 
ofthe Africans, who are in the United 
States, and who are compelled to leave 
the country because that far from enjoy- 
ing rights of freemen, they have only an 
existence, precarious and full of hamilia- 
tion, entitles you to the gratitude of the 
Haytiens, who cannot see with indifference 
the calamities which afflict their breth- 
ren. 

As soon as 1 was informed of the reso- 
lution taken in the United States to trans- 
port into Africa, our unhappy brethren, to 
restore them to their native sky, | com- 
prehended the policy which had suggested 
this measure, and at the same time con- 
ceived a high opinion of those generous 
men, who were disposed to make sacri- 
fices, in the hope of preparing for the un- 
fortunate men who were iis objects, an 
asylum where their existence would be 
supportable. Theace forward, by a syin- 
pathy very natural, my heart and my 
arms have been open to greet in this land 
of true liberty, those men upon whom a 
fatal destiny rests ina manner so cruel. | 
considered the inteation to coionize bar- 
barous regions with men accustomed to 
live in the midst of civilized people, asa 
thing impracticable, to say nothing more. 
The experiment made at Sherbro’ and at 
Mesurado, preve that I was not far from 
the truth. In fine, sir, although Africa be 
the cradle of their fathers, what a fright- 
ful prospect is it for them, to see them- 
selves exiled to insalubrious climes, after 
having inhaled the healthful breezes of 
the land of their birth ! 

I have often asked myself, why Hayti, 
whose climate is so mild and whose gov- 
ernment is analogous to that of the United 
States, was not preferred as their place of 
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refuge. Fearing that my sentiments would 
be misinterpreted, if | made the first over- 
ture. [ contented myself with having ex- 
plained to those of them who came to 
Hayti, all the guarantees and rights that 
the constitution of the Republic has es- 
tablished in their favour. I have aided in 
freeing those from debt who could not 
quite pay for their passage ; I have given 
land to those who wished to cultivate it ; 
and by my circular, of the date of the 24th 
December, 1823, to the officers of dis- 
tricts, (of which I send you a copy,) you 
wiil convince yourself that I have prepa- 
red for the children of Africa, coming out 
of the United States, all that can assure 
them of an henourable existence in be- 
coming citizens of the Haytien Republic. 
But now that you make overtures, which 
seem to be authorized by the respectable 
Society of which you are the general 
agent, | am about to answer frankly to 
the eight questions which you have ad- 
dressed to me. 

1. “Ifa number of families’? Ge. The 
Government of the Republic willaid in 
defraying part of the expenses of the yoy- 
age of those who cannot bear tiem, pro- 
vided the Coloniz ition Society will do the 
rest. The government will give fertile 


lands to those who wish to cultivate them.. 


will advance to them nourishment, tools, 
and other things of iudispensable necessi- 
ty until they shall be sufficiently establisii- 
ed to do without this assistance. 

2. **'T'o what extent and number,” &c. 
No matter what nuinber of emigrants, ali 
those Who wil! come wiih the intention to 
submit themselves tothe liws of the coun- 
try shall be well received. ‘The price of 
passage and other expenses shall be dis- 
cussed by agents to obtain the most advan- 
tageous conditions. ‘I'he quantity oi 
ground shall be as much as each family 
can cultivate. Forthe rest, the utmost 
good-will to the new-comers, shall be the 
basis of the arrangement. 

3. *¢ What encouragement will be given 
to Mechanics and Merchants,’? &e. ‘They 
shalthave perfect liberty to labour in their 
respective professions, ‘I'he ouly privi- 
lege will be an exemption from the law of 
patent for the first year. 

4. * Will opportunity be given’? &e. 
AU those, I repeat it, who will comme, shail 
be received, no matter what may be their 
number, provided they submit themselves 
to the laws of the state, which are essen- 
tially liberal and protecting, and to the 
rules of the Police which tend to repres- 
vagrancy, to maintain good order, and to 
confirm the tranquillity of all. There is 
no price to stipulate for, as respects the 
land; since the government will give if 
gratis, in fee simple, to those who will 
cultivate it. ‘The emigrants will be dis- 
tributed in the most advantageous manner 
possible, and those whomay desire it. 
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shall be placed in the neighbourhood of 
each other. 

They shall not be meddled with in their 
domestic habits, nor in their religious be- 
lief, provided they do not seck to make 
proselytes, or trouble those who profess 
another faith than their own. 

What precedes is an answer to your 
fifth question upon the toleration of dif- 
ferent religious 

6. ** What are your laws relative to 
marriage,’’ Xc. 

Marriage is encouraged, and good hus- 
bands and wives enjoy the same consider 
ation as in other civilized countries. 

7. “ How far are schools,” &c. ? 

Every where, where there is a sufh- 
ciently numerous population, the govern- 
ment support schools to instruct the youth 
in the principles of morality and virtue. 

8. * Will your government permit,’’ 
&e? 

That cannot be. The laws ofthe Re- 
public are gener ral--and no particular laws 
can exist. Those who come, being chil- 
dred of Africa, shall be Haytiens as soon 
as they put their feet upon the soil of 
Hayti: they will anjoy happiness, secu- 
rity tranquillity, such as we ourselves 
posses, however our defamers declare the 
contrary. 


In fine, Sir, to prove to you what Iam 
disposed to do in favor of our brethren 
who groan in the United States of Amer- 
ica under the yoke of prejudice, 1am about 
to send to New-York funds and a confiden- 
tial agent to enter into an understanding 
with you and the Colonization Society, 
with a view to facilitate the emigration to 
Hayti of the descendants of Africans, who 
are disposed to come and partake with us 
the most precious blessings which we en- 
joy under Divine Providence. 

It must not be imagined that the want 
of an increased populs ition in Haytiis the 
motive which determines me to make this 
answer with the details into which | have 
entered. Viewsof a higher order direct 
me. Animated with tiie desire to serve 
the cause of humanity, [have thought that 
a finer occasion could not have pre sented 

itself to offer an agreeable hospitality, a 
sure asylum, to the unfortunate men, who 
have the alternative of going to seek upon 
the barbarous shores of Africa, misery or 
certain death. [shall not develope the 
advantages which wil! result to the peo- 
ple of your country from transporting to 
Hayti the African population of which 
they wish to te delivered. Every one 
can perceive perfectly that it will be an 
infallible means of augmenting the com- 
merce of the United States, by multip lying 
relations between two people sthe simi ilar- 
ity of whose principles of ligislation and 
government ought necessarily te render 
them friends, although a blind prejudice 
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seems until now to have put obstacles in 
the way of more direct relations between 
the one and the other. Light and philan- 
thropy will doubtless make justice and 
reason to triumph. 

You will speedily, Sir, see the arrival] 
in New-York of the agent lam to send. 

I have the honour to salute you with 
my most distinguished consideration. 


BOYER. 


The Agent (Mr. Granville) mentioned 
in the above communication has already 
arrived in New-York, He is authorized 
to make provision for the transportation 
of 6,000 coloured people to Havti during 
the present year; viz. 1.000 to be landed 
at Portau Prince, 1,000 at Cape Haytien, 
1,000 at Port Piate, 200 at Samana, 1,200 
at St. Domingo, 600 at Jacquemel, 500 at 
Les Cayes and Jeremie, and 500 at Go- 
naives. With those emigrants who will 
form themselves into companies of twelve 
or more and will come under obligations 
to cultivate such fertile lands as may be 
assigned to them, the agent is authorized 
to contract, that the expense of their pas- 
sage and maintenance during the voyage 
shall be paid on their arrival at Hayti by 
the government, which will provide them 
besides with the means of subsistence du- 
ring four months after their arrival. The 
government will also give to these emi- 
grants a perpetual t:tle tothe lands which 
they cultivate. As for those who wish to 
engage in commercial or mechanical pur- 
su.ts,or who desire to cultivate the soil, 
or labor in other w+ys on their own ac- 
count, and not under the direction of the 
government, the agent is authorized to 
assure them that the expense of their pas- 
sage and maintenance during 'he voyage 
shall be paid in Hayti, provided they bind 
themselves to reimburse to the govern- 
ment, within six months after their arri- 
val, all the monies which shall have been 
advanced on their accouut. 

The agent ts also directed in certain ca- 
sesto make provision for defraying the 
expense of removing the colored people 
from the interior of our country to the 
place of embarkation, and for the purpose 
of meeting this and other expenses, the 
President has sent out toa merchant in 
this city a cargo of coffee, the proceeds ot 
which are to coustitute a fund, at the dis- 
posal of the agent. 

from the imstractions it appears that 
the emigrauts will be ontitied hy the con- 
stitution, after a year’ residence, to all 
the civil and political ri; rights of citizens, 
and that they will have eutire lb erty of 
conscience, In matters of religion ; but no 
other privileges will he granted to the 
emigrantsthan those enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of the state, and all who go, must go 
with a determination to conform to the 
laws. 
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American Colonization Soeiety. 


In an address delivered before the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, at their late session, 
Robert G. Harper, Esqr. stated that the 
Board of Managers of the Colonization 
Society had $20 000 at their disposal. It 
seems that General Kosciusco, the Polish 
chief, who resided for some time tn this 
country, bequeathed that sum in his will, 
to be appropriated to the melioration of 
the condition of the blacks in the United 
States. His administrators, owing to debts 
on the estate, &c neglected carrying the 

rovision into effect Mr. Jefferson being 
consulted, advised that the management 
be left to Mr. Lear of Washington, and 
Mr. L. has now informed the Board that 
it is at their disposal. They have resol- 
ved to appropriate it to the purchase of 
«a Seminary Farm,” and Mr. H. is now 
in treaty to be concluded in a few days, 
for a place which has been deemed suita- 
ble for the purpose in Montgomery county, 
Maryland, half way between Baltimore 
and Washington. It has buildings, out- 
houses, &c. for the accommodation of 200 
persons, and here it is intended that chil- 
dren shall be received to be tramed for 
the colony Mr. H. anticipates that simi- 
lar establishments will be made in differ- 
ern parts of the country. 


_—_—— -—_ — 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


At the late Anniversary of the Philadel- 
phia Sunday and Adult School Union, it 
was resolved to form a National Society. 
The following was adopted as the 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Preamble. 


To concentrate the efforts of Sabbath 
School Societies in the different sections 
ofour country ; to strengthen the hands 
of the friends of pious instruction on the 
Lord’s day ; to disseminate useful inform- 
ation, circulate moral and religious pub- 
lications in every part of the land ; and 
toendeavcur to plant a Sunday School 
wherever there is a population, “* The 
Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School 
Union,” and such other similar societies 
as may unite with it, do hereby associate 
under the title of * The American Sun- 
day School Union, and for their govern- 
ment adopt the following Constitution : 


4rticle 1. Each subscriber of three dol- 
lars annually shall be a member. Each 
subscriber of thirty dollars at one time 
shall be a member ‘or life. Sunday School 
Societies or Unions paying three dollars 
ormore to the funds of this institution, 
and sending a copy of their constitution, 
list of their officers, and an annual report 
of their schools, shall be considered aux- 
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iliary, be privileged to purchase books at 
reduced prices, and the members entitled 
to vote at all meetings of this society. 

Article 2. The affairs and funds of this 
society shall be under the direction of a 
President, eight Vice Presidents, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, 
Treasurer, and a Board of Managers to 
consist of thirty-six laymen, twenty four 
of whom shall reside in the city of Phila- 
delpiia or its vicinity. The Board of 
Managers shall be divided into three 
classes, whose term of service shall be one, 
two, aud three years, one-third of whom 
shall go out of office each year, but may 
be re-elected. Clergymen whose school 
societies are attached to the Union shall 
be entitled to vote at the Board of Mana- 
gers. Officers of Sunday School Unions 
auxiliary to this Society shall be ex 
officio Managers. 

Article 3. The managers shall appoint 
all officers, call special meetings of the 
society, and fill such vacancies as may oc- 
cur in their own body. ‘They shall pub- 
lish such periodical works, tracts, and 
books, designed to promote the objects of 
this society, as they may deem expedient. 
Seven membersshall constitute a quorum. 

Article 4. The annual meeting of the 
society shall be held at Philadelphia the 
first Tuesday after the twentieth of May, 
when the proceedings of the past year 
shall be reported, the accounts presented, 
and the managers chosen. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the President, or in 
his absence by either of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, at the request of six managers. Fif- 
teen members shall constitute a quorum. 
It a quorum does not appear on the day 
of the annual meeting, the election of 
managers shall take place at the next 
meeting whenevever a quorum appears ; 
and the managers and officers of the soci- 
ety shall remain in office until a new elec- 
tion takes place. 

Article 5. The officers and managers 
shall be elected by ballot. 

‘¢ The establishment of a National 
Sunday School Union, is an event, which, 
fora long time, has engaged the labours 
and the prayers of many individuals in 
different sections of the United States. 
The Philadelphia Sunday and Adult 
School Union, has already extended its 


happy influence over a large portion of 


the states ; and, although not in name, it 
Was, infact,a National Society. It fur- 
nished a broad and sure foundation upen 
whieh to erect a superstructure that 
should bein name as well as in fact, a 
National Institution; and therefore, by 
common consent, Philadelphia has become 
the seat of the Ameriean Sunday School 
Union.”’ 


Extract from the Serenth Report of the 
Philadelphia Union. 
**In regard to Sabbath schools in other 
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countries, from foreign reports, it appears, 
that the interests of these institutions are 
advancing with rapidity. England is 
still setting an example of noble charity, 
worthy of our praise, and of our inita- 
tion. ‘The Report of their Sunday School 
Union, May, 1823, gives a striking ac- 
count of the beneficial effects of this Soci- 
ety upon Ireland, Canada, and other pla- 
ces, as well as those in the immediate vi- 
cinity of London. The number of schools 
in Great Britain and Ireland, was at that 
time, 7,173; in which were 77,275 teach- 
ers, and 764,991 scholars. By compar- 
ing this report with that of the year pre- 
vious, we find an increase ot 1536 schools, 
20,900 teachers, and 108,449 scholars. 
“In France, it appears that the difficult- 
ies which have hertofore retarded the 
progress of Sunday Schools are diminish- 
ing, and the hope is cherished, that much 
will be done in fiat country, where much 
remains to do. A Sabbath school has 
been formed at the Protestant church in 
Paris, at which 200 children attend, and 
among them are the sons and dauzhters of 
some ofthe most wealthy and influential 
protestants of the Capital, who wish to 
give their offspring the religious advan- 
tages of the school, and at the same time, 


to present an example te other classes of 


protestants attending the same church. 
This institution is likely to be useful, both 
in its immediate and remote effects. Sim- 
ilar Institutions exist at Charenton, near 
Paris, and also at Calais. 

“ In Holland and Switzerland, accord- 
ing to the last accounts received, the 
cause of Sunday schools is advancing. 

*“SIn India, the schools supported by 

various denominations, are too numerous 

to be particularized ; but, remarks the 
report, the establishment of female native 
schools in that country, is a most interest- 
ing and encouraging circumstance. One 
female has under her care about 400 fe- 
male children, and the prejudices of the 
natives against the education of females, 
are much diminished, and will, probably 
in a few years, be wholly removed. 

“In Ceylon, the schools are prosper- 
ous. Amony the promising circumstances 
connected with this subject, may be 
mentioned the distinct recognition, in 
some places, of the Christian Sabbath. 

“In New-South Wales and Van Der- 
men’s Land, Sabbath schools are already 
in successful operation. 

‘In the South Sea Islands, also, many 
schools have been formed. ‘At Wilk’s 
Harbour, from 100 to 150 adults atteod 
every morning at sunrise. The children 
are catechised by native teachers. At 
Papara, 700, including children and 
adults, attend school, and their progress 
is encouraginx. The schools established 
in the different islands by the London 
Missionarv Society, are prospering, and 
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prove productive of the happiest effects,’ 

‘In West and South Africa, these insti. 
tutions are, under the divine blessing, do. 
ing mucu good. In West Africa particu. 
larly, it is remarkable that several thous. 
ands of young persons are now rising in- 
to active life, who are the hope and joy 
of the missionaries, and whose early piety 
affords the best pledge of the wide spread. 
ing and perpetuity of Christian principles, 
in this interesting portion of the world. 

‘*In Malta, the American Missionaries 
have established Sabbath schools, and 
supplied them with tracts and books in 
their native language. 

In Canada, Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, Sabbath schools are the means of 
extensively diffusing religious knowledge 
among the young and ignorant. It is 
pleasing to notice that the Roman Catho- 
lic bishop ofthe upper province, has ex- 
pressed his determination to establish 
them wherever practicable throughout 
his diocese. 

In the JVest Indies there are more than 
6000 scholars, and the great importance 
of giving religious instruction to the slaves 
is becoming evident. It has recently 
been declared by one of the English min- 
istry in the House of Commons, that the 
government intend to support a new sys- 
tem in the British Islands, with regard to 
these unhappy men, in which religious 
education is to be the principal agent to 
meltorate their condition. Under these 
circumstances, the field of action will be- 
come more extensive, and the Sabbath 
schools, thus protected, wall introduce the 
knowledge of the Scriptares, and a reform 
in the lives and habits of the slaves. The 
misery of servitude will be alleviated by 
the consolations of religion,and the tem- 
porary trials aad sorrows of this lile, 
will become in thetr eyes of little conse- 
quence jn comparison with the loss ot 
their souls, 

An application has recently been made 
to this Institution for aid in behalf of a 
Sabbath scho.l] in Beunos Ayres, which 
has been supplied from our Depository 
With books, &c.” 


SANDWICH MISSION. 

The following eXtracts are from the pri- 
vate Journal of the Rev. Mr. Stewart, 
one of the missionaries to the Sandwich 
Islands, written during the voyage on 
board the Thames. It was designed 
for his sister, and published in the 
Christian Advocate. 


November 30th, 1822. 
Since writing on Tuesday, we have 
had another gale of wind, which compel- 
led us to take in all sail and “ lie to” dur: 
ing Thursday night, and part of Friday. 
Confinement to the cabin, and the tossinz 
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of the ship, increased Harriet’s sickness 
very much. I think she was weaker and 
more dispirited yesterday, than at any 
time before. * * * From the expe- 
rience [ have already had, I can judge 
what my thoughts and feelings will be, 
when I behold her enduring all the pri- 
vations and hardships of the missionary 
life, should she be spared to meet them. 
‘Yhey will be the same they now are.— 
When I look back a fortnight, and view 
eras she then was, blooming, and health- 
ful, and animated, and see her now, pale, 
emaciated, and spiritless from sickness, 
which she might have avoided,[am at 
times ready to say—* Could it have been 
my duty, thus to expose one so delicate, 
so unaccustomed to fatigue and hard- 
ships??? All the man within me says, 
‘No! it could not ;’’ but the Christian— 
ihe minister—and the missionary, as 
promptly and more d-cidedly exclaim, 
“it could, and itis.” Yes, mydear M. 
whatever | may sufier myself—whatever 
iy beloved wife may suffer, which has 
been and will be my keenest suffering— 
Tam fully persuaded that I have done 
right, and that she has done right,iu form- 
ing the determinations, and in pursuing 
the measures w. have. I| am satisfied, 
ihat so far as the expedition we now are 
engaged in is concerned, ou the day of 


judgment, the sentence to us will be, 


‘‘weill done good and faiihful.’? The 
hand of the Lord hath led us: we beheld 
it in the dispensations of his Providence ; 
we dared not refuse to foliow, and though 
we may find that the hand which guides, 
bears the rod to afflict, still we will fear 
no evil, No, we have acted in this mat- 
ter only in conformity to the light pos- 
sessed, and to the dictates of onr con- 
sclences, and we shall unguestionably 
meet blessings, rich aud satisfying, im the 
path oj duty pointed out: if not in one 
form, in another less expected, but not 
jess full. With such views and feel:ngs, 
my beloved M., which are those of our 
iumost hearts, we cheerfully turn our 
backs forever on all the comfort, all the 
dlumestic and social felicity, all the refi- 
ued enjoyment which the advantages we 
possessed in our native country might 
have so fully secured tous. We banish 
from our minds for ever the dreams of 
earthly bliss, in which the children of 
this world seek their supreme happiness, 
and hail with contentment the scenes of 
selfdenial and privation, of care and toil, 
woich we have in prospect, willing, since 
ihe providence of Ged has so ordered it, 
\o Decome literally “strangers and_pil- 
sriais’’ on the earth, having here no abid- 
ing place, nor worldly possession. What- 
“ver else we lose, we gain 


‘¢A peaceful 


‘ onscience, and approving Heay’n”’ 
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a treasure too rich to be exchanged or 
forfeited for all the fleeting and unsatis- 
fying pleasures of this life. When, then, 
we recount our sufferings and afflictions— 
when we give a statement of our real sit- 
situation, whatever it may be, do not 
think we consider it strange that such 
things have befallen us, but that, deem- 
ing the service we peiform as done unto 
tue Lord, we even count ‘ for joy” the 
trials that may await us in its accomplish- 
ment. 

We think ourselves greatly blest in our 
humble friend, Betsey Stockton. She 
proves herself daily more and more kind, 
affectionate, and faithful. She has been 
most thouglitful aid assiduous in her at- 
tention during Fi.’s sickiess, and has laid 
me under a debt of gratitude, I scarce 
know how to pay. She is a valuable ac- 
quisition to our tithe family, and I wish 
h-r-always to be particularly remember- 
ed in your communications to us, 

We have become quite systematic in 
our regulations asa fimily. The bell for 
rising rings in the cabin at sunrise—that 
for Morning prayers at half past seven— 
that for breakfast al eigit. We dine at 
one, sup at six and have evening prayers 
at half past seven. The establishment 
of regular worship, has been a great 
comiort and satisfaction to us, and the 
respectiul and constant attendance of the 
captain, oificers and crew, gives us 
sincere joy. When the weather admits 
of it, we assemble on the quarter deck, 
which has been peculiarly pleasant dur- 
ing the moonlight nights, with which 
we are favoured. Oh! it is sweet to hear 
our hymn of praise float:ag on the breeze 
that wafts us along, and to listen to the 
prayer directed from the midst of these 
mighty waters, to Hiim who protects, and 
who ouly can defend and bless us 

Yesterday seemed really like a Sabbath. 
The day was calm and pleasant, and 
though the occupation of the ship would 
not admit of public worship in the mora- 
ing, still it was gratifying to observe the 
general quiet and seriousness that pre- 
vailed, whilst each on board, not engaged 
in the duty of the ship, was occupied with 
his Bible, or some serious book. At four 
o’clock, P. M. the great bell rang for 
publte service. The exercises were con- 
ducted -ccording to the usual order in the 
PresLyterian church, and Mr. Bishop de- 
livered a sermon from the words, * What 
shail it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul.” We can- 
not but hope, and do ferveally pray, that 
these means of grace may not be lost to 
the immortal beings, by whose skill we 
are enabled to bear the glad tidings of 
pardon and peace to the most distant Isles 
of the sea. May the time speedily come, 
when each one who sails with us, will ex 
perience in his own breast all the happi- 
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ness and sacred peace, which I believe, 
existed in the minds of many of our little 
band yesterday, from the exercise of re- 
pentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ ! 

This day has been delightful indeed ; 
the air is as mild and balmy as thatofa 
spring morulug.— The sea 1s less disturbed 
than we have seen it before. In fact we 
have had one continued gale until Satur- 
day. ‘he Captain has sailed eleven years, 
and says he never before had such a suc- 
cession of rough weather. You can scarce 
imagine the difference it makes in every 
thing —Whilst the gales continued, we 
could scarce see a stone's throw trom the 
vessel for the monstrous green biilows 
that were rolling in heaps around us ; now 
we can look in any direction, to a distance 
of many miles, over a beautiful surface 
of deep blue, varigated here and there by 
the milk white curving of a breaking wave. 
Our ship must be a fiue object whea view- 
ed at a little distance ; every sailis set to 
the breeze, and all without and within in- 
dicates prosperity ad peace. 

Dec. 3d.—The last evening was one of 
the most interesting we have spent since 
the commencement of our voyage. At 
the beginning of our meeting we were 
joined by the officers of the ship; their de- 
portment in every respect is such, as to 
call for our warm gratitude, and in none 
morethan in the uniform and interested 
attention they give to our exercises of de- 
votion. Wesang three hymns and had 
two prayers, when the great bell of the 
ship rang for our usual evening worship, 
and our circle was enlarged by twelve or 
fifteen sailors from the main deck and fore- 
castle. —I trust that our prayers and prais- 
es were those offaithand sincerity. Feel- 
ing ourselves solemnized, and having our 
better thoughts awakened to a lively ex- 
ercise, it was proposed that we should 


listen to the perusal of the instructions of 


the committee, publicly delivered to us 
by Mr. Evarts, the evening before our em- 
barkation. ‘they are adimirable, and 
well calculated to produce a powerful 
and abiding impression upon the heart. 
May we so improve them, as to show by 
all our actions, that these counsels and ad- 
monitions have not been im vain. May 
we never, individually nor collectively, 
bring a reproach in any degree on the 
cause we have espoused, but may all we 
do redound to our own good, and to the 
glory of the God we profess lo serve. 

Dec. 16.—Yesterday we commenced a 
prayer meeting to be held every Sunday 
morning at 10 o’clock, as it is inconvenient 
to have more than one sermon, A Bible 
class has also been establisiied among the 
sailors. ‘This we consider an interesting 
exercise. Whilst it will enlighten them 
on the subject important above all others, 
it will giye an aceess to their hearts and 


consciences not otherwise to be secured, 
May the Lord bless it to their eterna] 
good. 

Jan. 1, 1823.—I am more and more per- 
suaded of the propriety of our entering on 
the work we have: ifthe Bible be true 
I fear no evil in this measure, except that 
which may arise from the deceitfulness 
of my own heart. To me, the duty of the 
most devoted and persevering exertions in 
the missionary cause, is as clear as that 
the scriptures are the word of God, and 
that every christian who does not promote 
its interest to the utmost of his power, 
fails in his duty to God and man. It was 
in my power toe go forth personally to the 
heathen, and my conscience and heart 
would hear to no other sacrifice. I saw 
the path of duty, and determined to walk 
in it only, and thus far I have found it the 
path of peace and happiness. 

Jan. 25.—The storm continued to rage 
during the day with unabating violence, 
and produced greater anxiety and gloom 
than any we have yet experienced. But 
although the day was one of gloom, a cir 
cumstance occurred in which it has giy 
en me more genuine satisfaction than any 
thing since we left America. In the edge 
of the evening, whilst leaning alone against 
the railing of the quarter deck, feeling in 
my own mind something of the desolation of 
the scene by which I was surrounded, | felt 
my arm gently touched by :ome one or the 
spars behind me; it was-—. The moment 
I cast my eyes upon him, I knew his er- 
rand, and can scarce describe my emo- 
tions when I found it truly to be as I ex- 
pected—* to know what he should do to be 
saved 2’? He had seen me alone, and sto- 
len from his station forward to tell me, 
that his spirit, like the troubled sea, would 
find no rest, and to beg me to direct him 
in the way everlasting. His words were 
few, but his looks, whilst he acknowledg- 
ed his guilt and misery, and supplicated 
an interest in my prayers, spoke volumes. 
So unexpected, and yet so desired and 
prayed for was this event, that [ almost 
doubted its reality. He dated his con- 
victions from the preceding Sabbath, at 
the recitation of the Bible class, and told 
mehe had scarce eaten or slept since. 
Every thing manifested sincerity and con- 
trition in his deportment, and though I 
would not be too sanguine,I cannot but 
hope that the Spirit of God has begun 
that good work in him, which shall be 
carried on till the day of Christ Jesus. 
“© A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,’’ and should but one soul be truly 
converted to God before we leave this 
ship,ere the voyage which it has com- 
menced is completed, through the pray- 
ers and admonitions of that man, all these 
sailors may be turned to the Shepherd 
and Bishop of their souls. : 

Feb, 14.—The weather would not 4° 
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mit of any service on the Sabbath, ex- 
rept evening prayers. ‘This was regret- 
ted, particularly under the encouraging 
appearance of the crew. I was greatly 
gratified, however, to find, that notwith- 
standing the rest of the night had been 
broken in both watches, and the morning 
had been one of labour, that still one hali 
of my Bible class had prepared their reci- 
tation. has manifested much 3e- 
riousness Of late. | have had several 
conversations with him, and every suc- 
cessive one has been more interesting 
than the preceding. On Monday morn- 
ing cameto me with a very ant- 

mated countenance, ard said he had great 

hopes of ; that he was very much 

‘roubled, had “ knocked off swearing,” 

and was all the time ‘‘overhauling his 

Bible,’’—** He always swears when reef- 

ing ina gale, but on Saturday night we 

were on the lee-yard arm of the main-top- 

sail together for half an hour, and though 

it blew a hurricane, and we could do 

nothing with the sail, he never swore a 

word. If he’llonly cut cable and swing 

from the fellows in his watch, I shall not 

feur for him.’?? Thus we have reason to 

hope that another immortal spirit is ready 

to exclaim *“*men and brethren, what 

shall I do to be saved *”” 

March 6. ———— is rejoicing in the pos- 
session of a Christian’s hope. He request- 
edan interview with me last night on the 
first watch. As soon as | approached 
him, he threw his arms around me and 
fellon my neck with emotions that seem. 
edtodeny him the power of utterance. It 
was some time before he could tell me of 
the hope that had become as an an- 
chor to his soul, and of the peace an] 
joy that filled his bosom. So great and 
entire a change had taken place in his 
views and feelings, that he fell compelled 
to believe, that old things had unto him 
passed away, and all things become new, 
and that he was a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. Thad a most interesting conver- 
sation with him, and left himas I found 
him rejoicing with joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory; and hoping in my own 
heart, that the inexpressible emotions 
that throbbed within his manly breast, 
were only the feeble commencement of 
that holy joy, which, in the world to come, 
would rise ‘** immeasurably high.” 

March 10—I can again speak of the 
mercy and loving kindness of God towards 
us, now floating on the mighty bosom of 
the Pacifiic. Appearances have never 
been as encouraging as they now are. 
There is a seriousness from the fore-castle 
to the quarter deck, that forces itself on 
the observation of every one. The change 
in has produced a very visible ef- 
fect on his friends and ‘ 


Their countenances and whole appearance 
are altered. 


Vol. VI. No. 7. AQ 
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March 17.—Nothing new to communi- 
cate this morning except an account of a 
** real Sabbath at sea’’—such a Sabbath as 
I once feared I would never see on beard 
the Thames. Preparations for it were 
made early on Saturday evening among 
the sailors by washing, shaving, &e.; all 
seemed to be looking ferward to it with 
pleasure and hope. And never on sea or 
land was there a more lovely day. The 
temperature was that of the finest June 
weather. The stillness of death reigned 
over the ship, whilst all, cleanly drest, em- 
ployed their time in reading, meditation 
and prayer. We hadan excellent sermon 
from Mr. Bishop, and at the close of the 
day, every one was compelied to remark 
its quiet and solemnity. 

March 24-—When {| look around me 
this morning and see every one cheerful- 
ly and industriously employed,—observe 
the neatness and pleasantuess of every 
thing in the cabin and on deck, and feel 
myself, and know others to do the same, 
as perfectly at home and contented, as I 
have ever been in any situation, [ can 
scarce credit that our present is the state 
so long dreaded by ourselves and friends as 
one devoid of enjoyment or even comfort 
—ean hardly realize the truth that we 
have been confined upwards of four months 
on board this ship, and yet are go little sen- 
sible ofany privation, and so little desi- 
rows of any change. 

ior a long time after entering the Pa- 
cific, we thought the appropriateness of 
its name might very justly be questioned, 
but the experience of the last fortnight has 
satisfied us on that point. The perfect 
smoothness of the ocean is almost incredi- 
ble: we have scarce seen a wave with 
“crested head” in that time, and but for 
the deep biue colour of the surface, might 
fancy ourselves sailing on the placid bosom 
of your lake. We have all been forcibly 
struck with the great beauty of the sky 
and clouds in these latitudes ; especially 
towards sunset and early inthe evening. 
They are unrivatled by any I have ever 
seen, and are literally indescribable; we 

have seen clouds of almost every colour in 
different parts ofthe sky, at the same time; 
some of colours [ neversaw in the heavens 
before, and often in the strongest tints; 
for instance, of a rich and pertect green, 
beautiful amber, crimson—-while the whole 
western hemisphere has bcen jn one blaze 
of glory. fast night the colour of the 
ocean added greatly to the scene: it was 
o/ amost perfect blood colour, occasioned 
by the reflection of a fleecy veil of crimson 
clouds. covering the whole heavens; the 
the appearance was so extremely singular, 
as to makd us almost shrink from it as 
something supernatural. 
Our religious state continues the same. 
and - have expressed no hope 
of their conversion, though deeply interes 
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ted in securing it-—Four more are under 
Convictions of sin of greater or less pun- 
rency—and seem fully determined on 
turning to God with all their hearts. 

I never saw a Sabbath on land such as 
yesterday was here. Not a sound was 
heard, from the opening of the morning 
tili the close of the day, but the rippling 
of the water as we sailed on the deep, or 
the voice of worship as we bowed before 
our God. Every one seemed to feel as 
well as know, that the day was sacred to 
its Maker ; and most of our number, I be- 
lieve, rejoiced in it— When | viewed the 
neatness and order of every thing about 
our beautiful ship, and witnessed the peace 
and quiet and solemnity that prevailed, 
I could not help fancying that I saw 
‘© holiness to the Lord” inscribed on the 
cloud of canvass she spread to the breeze. 
Our services were delightful, and what 
Christian could not feel them to be soa 
when at them, he could see the tear of 
sacred rapture startin the bright eye of 
some, and that of penitence and sorrow 
from that of others: both of whom till 
Jate **cared for none of these things,’’ 
is one of the happicst of beings, 
and can scarce contain the joy of his 
heart. Ile is-very active with his com- 
panions, and has already been a blessing 
tothem. All that he says is worth twice 
its real value from the manner in which 
he communicates it. Tle related to me 
the substance of a conversat on had with 
a few days since. came to 
him full of trouble; with a spirit that 
eould find no rest, and wished to know 
how he obtained the light and liberty, 
the peace and joy that filled his bosom, 
alding, “I believe the Bible to be true, 
and every word in it tobe of God. I 
know that 1 can be saved only by the 
r.ghteousnesss of Jesus Christ—I feel my 
wretchedness and misery without it—I 
believe every thing—but how am | to 
believe, soasto be saved. I want faith, and 
howam fItogetit.”’? L g told bim he felt 
jast so once, he did not know what faith 
was or how toobtainit; buthe knew now 
what it was, and believed he _ possessed 
it; but, * Ido uot know that I can tell 
you what it is, or how to oblainit. J 
know what it is nolt—I know it ts not 
knocking off swearing and drinking and 
the like; and it is not reading the Bible— 
nor praying—nor being good—it is not 
that—for even if these would do for the 
time to come, what are you to do with 
the old score ? how are you to get clear of 
that? It is not any thing you hare done or 
can do. It ts only believing and trusting 
to what Christ has done: it is having 
your sins pardoned and so1l saved, because 
he died and shed his blood for sin, and it is 
nothing else.” A doctor of divinity might 











have given the poor fellow a more tech- 
nicaland polished answer, but not one 


9 


more simple or satisfactory. ——’s 
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. —the forecastle. 
. behaviour, and hearing their wilful pro- 
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expression of countenance js naturally 
rather hard and morose; but- now every 
feature is lighted up with ** the sunshine 
of joy,’? and every look and action are 
** peace and good will to all men.” 
has a handsome face, of a naturally mild 
and innocent expression, and has become 
really lovely from an unfeigned sweetness 
that has overspread it. Hope has begun 
to dawn faintly on his soul, and while con- 
versing with him last night in the full 
light of a splendid moon, I could but be- 
lieve that the peace and serenity that sat 
on bis brow, was that in kind, however 
low in degree, which the ransomed on 
high exhibit whilst contemplating the 
glory of God and triumphing in eternal 
salvation. 

April3.—The state of spiritual things 
is still encouraging and delightful. Two 
more of the common sailors have express- 
eda hope of salvation. 

Last night, while walking the deck, I 
happened to cast my eycs into the steerage 
and could not refrain from wishing, that 
some of the pious hearts interested for the 
salvation of seamen, and active in their ex- 
ertions to promote it, could stand behind 
me fora moment. But one pe: son was there, 
and for the time I wished to see no other ; 
it was reading his Bible. The 
lamp was suspended from the ceiling, at 
too great a height to admit of reading 
with ease, when seated on the floor, and 
being too tired to stand, he was knelling 
and reading partly aloud, with an atten- 
ion and solemnity that seemed to absorb, 
every thought and feeling ; his attitude 
countenance, and whole appearance, gave 
strong testimony that he was searching 
the scriptures, that he might in them find 
the words of eternal life. He did not 
change his position in the least till the bell 
rang for evening prayers a full half hour 
after] first observed him. 


April 8.—We have at length bid adieu 
to the southern hemisphere, and that 
most probably for ever. We recrossed 
the line on Saturday night, the 5th inst. 
precisely three months to an hour after 
having crossed it in the Atlantic. 


Our Sabbath, the day after, was unin- 
terruptedly pleasant and solemn. Mr. 
Richards preached from the words *‘ the 
harvest past, the sammer is ended, and 
we are not saved.” Five only of the 
crew were absent: ahout that number 
have shown the most determined opposi- 
tion to the seriousness prevailing, and 
have spoken and behaved with an effron- 
tery and wickedness almost incredible. 
They scarce ever attend any of the rell- 
gious services, and even insult those who 
go to them in their retreat of wickedness 
When witnessing their 





faneness and blasphemy, we pity and de- 
plore their folly and madness: and whils! 
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we sincerely exclaim, “ Father forgive - nearest the land, to gaze on it still, as we 


them, for they know not what they do,” 
we cannot but add in the sight of their 
awful and gratuitous iniquity, ** How can 
you escape the damnation of hell?” 
* Another event has occurred to make 
me far less anxious for the termination of 
our voyage than I otherwise would have 
been, and one, that, to you, and all our 
friends, | ain satisfied, has been, and is, of 
the deepest interest—it is the safe and un- 
commonly favourable confinement of our 
beloved Harriet. We had constantly ho- 
ped to have reached the island before this 
should have taken place, but the wise 
providence of God ordered otherwise ; 
and we have great reason already to re- 
joice in it, as a dispensation of visible and 
marked goodness and tenderness to us. 
‘The circumstance has given much joy to 
the captain, officers and crew: Harriet is 
a great and universal favourite, and her- 
selfand child are the chief objects of soli- 
citude and attention. They were deter- 
mined that the young stranger should be 
un American: the captain immediately 
ordered the ensign hoisted, and master 
Charles first saw the light under the proud 
wavings of our national banner. I have 
seldom known the gleaming of its stars 
and siripes to give more animation and 
apparent joy; and am sure, that, in my 
eyes, they never looked half so lovely. 
April 25.—It is even so: I write to you 
now, my dear M. with the snowy summit 
6s Monakiah on the one hand, and the rug- 
eed heights of Mowee on the other. After 
tea, the first tumult of feeling having sub- 
sided, while all the family except H. were 
assembled at the gunwale of the ship 


gent! y pursued our course, we sung, with 
feelings never known before, the sweet 
and appropriate hymn— 

‘¢ O’er the hills of gloomy darkness, 

Look, my soul, be still and gaze.” 

We had scarce finished the first line, 
before our little band was encircled by the 


‘officers and crew, with aseriousness and 


solemnity highly gratifying. I doubt not, 
some of their hearts throbbed with emo- 
tions known only to the pious mind. 
Whilst singing, the last rays of a glorious 
sun were falling on usfrom the west, and 
the silver beams of a full orbed moon from 
the east. The hazy atmosphere suddenly 
cleared up, leaving a cloudless sky, with- 
out a trace of the gloom which hadan 
hour before overshadowed us, except a 
light drapery of silver clouds, concealing 


. the highest points of the mountains. The 


change was too instantaneous and too great 
not to be noticed, and I could not help ho- 
ping and praying, that the spiritual gloom 
ofthe land might as speedily flee away 
beneath the mild light of the gospel of 
peace, 


——— 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 


ITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 
(In the month of May.) 


To the American-Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, (from April 
13 to May 12 inclusive) $2,539 92, 

To the United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety $2,289 21. 

To the American Education Society 


$582 59. 





Ordinations and Ynstallations. 


April 22.—The Rev. NAtHan WI1Lp- 
MAN, in the First Baptist Church in 
Lyme, Con. 

April 25.--The Rev. Cyartes D. MAt- 
LorY, over the Baptist Church in Colum- 
bia, S.C. 

May 1.—The Rev. Cuauncey Eppy, 
as an Evangelist, at Morgantown, N. C. 

May 20.—The Rev. Horatio A. Par- 
sons, over the Congregational Church 
and Society in Manchester, Vt. Sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Proudfit, of Salem, WW. Y. 

_ May 26.—The _Rey. Dawnien G. 
“PRAGUE, (installed) over the Congrega- 
tonal Church in Hampton, Con. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Dow, of Thompson. 

June 2.—The Rev. Joun ALLEN, over 
the Baptist Church iu Wrentham. Ser- 
non by the Rev. Mr. Hall, of Attlebo- 
rough. 

June 4.—The Rev. Orson Dovetas. 


(installed,) over the Congregation of 
Marietta, Pa. 

June 9.—Fhe Rev. BensAmMin Woop- 
BURY, over the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Falmouth, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Woods, of An- 
dover. 

June 9.—The Rev. GronGe STEBBINS, 
over the Presbyterian Church in Hudson, 
N.Y. Sermon by the Rev. Ezra Fisk. 

June 10.—The Rev. Enocny Greene, 
Jr. as an Evangelist, at Middletown, 
Con., by the Connecticut Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

June 16.—The Rev. Sumner Luiy- 
coLn, over the Church and Society in 
Gardiner, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Lu- 
ther Wilson, of Petersham. 

June 16.—The Rev. Joseru DB. Feur. 
at Hamilton, Mass. Sermon by Rev 
Mr. Gile, of Milton. 
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View of Public Affairs. —Forecigu. 
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Dieu of Public OHffairs. 


FOREIGN. 

LinGLaNndD.—The foyal assent was 
given, on the 3ist of March, to the Act of 
the British parliament for punishing the 
Slave Trade, as piracy. 

A-convention has also been agreed to 
by Great Britain and the United States, 
in which they have reciprocally conceded 
the right of detaining, visiting, capturing, 
and delivering over for trial, all such 
vesse!s of either nation as may be suspect- 
ed of being engaged in this abominable 
traffic. 

PortTUGAL.—An event occurred on the 
20th of May, which filled the ci:pital of 
this kingdom with consternation :—At 
break of day, the public surprise was ex- 
cited by a report that the great square of 
Lisbon was filled with troops; that the 
Infant Don Miguel was at their head; 
that in the night an attempt had been 
made to assassinate the king; that many 
persons were implicated in the plot form- 
ed for that purpose; and that Pamplona, 
Count de Parato, Count Villaflor, and 
other distinguished persons who enjoyed 
the royal confidence, and had been de- 
cJared partisans of the Court, had been 
apprehended as conspirators. Early in 
the morning the Infant Don Miguei had 
arrived by the palace of the Regency; 
he called a council of war—he despatch- 
ed patrols to different parts of the city to 
apprehend a number of suspected per- 
sons, and immediately appointed a new 
Minister of Police who paraded the 
streets, followed by two gendarmes, and 
barred all approach to the Royal Palace, 
except tosuch as were provided witha 
passport from the Prince. 

‘his order of the Intant the foreign 
ministers disputed, and insisted on seeing 
the king, whom they found in an unhappy 
state of mind, and ignorant of the tue 
state of things. They earnestly request- 
ed that an order should immediately be 
sent in the king’s name for the dispersion 
of the troops, to which his Majesty timid- 
ly or reluctantly consented. The troops 
however did not see fit to separate till 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. Numerous 
arrests followed, and the latest accounts 
state that more than 800 persons were 
thrown into prison. | 
tives of the insurrection no distinct ac- 
count is given. The general impression 
seems to be, that it wasa concerted plot 
between the queen and the Infant, to 
depose the king, and make the Infant re- 
gent. 

GREEcE.—An event highly interesting 
to Greece, and to the literary world, has 
occurred in the death of Lord Byron, 
which took place at Missolonghi, on the 
19th of April, This event was publicly 
announced in a proclamation by the gov- 
ernment; in which it was ordered that on 
*he following morning at sun-rise, thirty- 


Of the precise mo-' 


seven minute guns, (equal to the number 
of years the deceased had lived,) should 
be fired from all the batteries,—that al 
business, official and private, and al] 
sorts of festivities, should cease for three 
days, that a general mournmg should 
take place for twenty-oue days, and that 
funeral ceremonies should be performed 
in allthe clfurches. | 

‘The splendid talents of this most singu- 
lar man, were not wholly unassociated 
with amiable qualities; yet in the estima- 
tion of virtuous minds, he has left, on the 
whole, an unenviable reputation. Un- 
happily for himself and for the world, his 
works will remain no less a monument of 
his corruption than of his genius. 

Spain.—Serious disturbances continue 
to exist in various parts of Spain. Bya 
letter from Saragossa, it appears that, on 
the 28th of April, the royalist volenteers 
paraded the streets, threatening assassi- 
nation to all the Constitutionalists; and 
that two persons were killed, and twelve 
wounded. A similar scene had been 
witnessed at Vienna. Most of the clergy 
attached to the Constitutional cause were 
in prison. 

EaGypt.—Our last number mentioned 
a rumor that the viceroy of Egypt had de- 
clared himself independent of the Grand 
Seignior. This rumor was _ rendered 
credible by the well known fact, that the 
viceroy has, for some time past, been 
forming large magazines of gunpowder 
and other military stores at Grand Cairo, 
professedly for the purpose of equipping 
an army to act against the Christians in 
the Morea, but more probably with a 
view of asserting the independence of his 
own government. Whatever may have 
been the real designs of the viceroy, the 


. Greeks, it seems, have fresh occasion to re- 


joice in the good providence of God, 
which has prevented him from wasting 
his ample means in their destruction.— 
Advices from Alexandria, state that these 
magazines had been destroyed by fire,and 
that three thousand Egyptian soldiers had 
perished io the explosion. The value of 
the property destroyed was estimated at 
no less than ten millions of Spanish dol- 
lars, and one of the effects of this event 
will probably be the abandonment of the 
expedition from Alexandria into the Mo- 
vea, if his Highness, the Egyptian Pacha, 
ever seriously intended to waste his re- 
sourses in a cause so entirely hopeless as 
the rejunction of Greece to the Ottoman 
yoke of barbarism. His Highness the 
Captain Pacha had arrived at Alexandria 
with a part of the Turkish fleet, and th« 
remainder of his naval force was expect- 
edi soon to join him at that place. It was 
at Alexandria that the fourth expediticn 
of the Turks against the Christians ws 
to have been fitted out, for at Constant-- 
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nople the Treasury was not replenished 
sufficiently with money to enable the 
vovernment to obtain the necessary sup- 
plies for such an important undertaking. 
The destruction of the magazines at 
Grand Cairo will prevent the Pacha of 
Egypt from furnishing the expedition 
with warlike stores, and thus it must be 
either altogether abandoned for this year, 
or be so defective in every necessary 
quality as to render the power of the Ot- 
tomans during the fourth compaign against 
the independence of Greece weakcr thau 
ever. 

ALorens.—No certain intelligence has 
been received of the differences being ad- 
justed between England and Algiers. ‘The 
port was blockaded, and the Dey, rejecting 
the terms proposed by the English Adiwi- 
ral, was preparing for a bomba.dment. 
For thisead he had secured his shipping 
and was bringing down large forces from 
the interior. 

Sovuru AmERiIcA.—The affairs of the 
Patriots in Peru and Chili are assuming 
ay unfavourable aspect. Callao has fallen 
into the hands of the Royalists, through 
the treachery of the troops stationed tu 
the forts, who mutined and hoisted the 
Spanish flag in consequence of not receiv- 


o e . - 
ing their wages. Lima, also, is said to 
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have fallen into the hands of the Royal- 


ists. Want of funds seems to be the chief 
source of embarrassment to the Patriot 
cuuse, 

Mexico is disunited and full of disquiet- 
ude. ‘Ihe famous Iturbide is on his way 
to that country from England, where he 
bas been for some months past residing. — 
He sailed in an armed vessel accompanied 
by a staff of fourteen persons, with a pros- 
pect of being joined by a numerous party 
in Mexico, who will assist him in recover- 
ering his abdicated throne. 

Waist Arrica.—lIntelligence has been 
received that Sir Charles M’Carthy, gov-: 
ernor of the Fnglish settlements on the 
Geld Coast, had b2en attacked and defeat- 
ed by a bedyof Ashantees. The battle 
was fought on the 2ist of January, near 
Sicondee, and lasted four hours, when Sir 
Charles, baying expended all his ammu- 
nition, Was surrounded, and his army 
completely routed. All bis officers except 
ope were killed or missing, and Sir C. 
himself was supposed to he among the 
slain. ‘The Ashaiiees came down 15000 
stiong ; the division of Sir Charles was 
less than one third that number. The 
Ashantees also sustained great loss and it 
was Lot known to what place they bad re- 
tired. 

















‘Obituarp. 


To the Editor of ihe Christian Spectaior. 

It is acommon and commendable prac- 
tice, not only in our own country, but 
throughout the civilized world, to give 
some obituary notice of men who have 
been eminent for talents and piety; and 
who have deserved to have their memory 
embalmed, and handed down to posterity. 
The writer ofthe following article has 
been look ng for and expecting something 
of the kind ever sinee the death of that 
great and good man, the Hon. JEssE 
Koor. Anexpectation that it would be 
done by an abler pen has kept him froin 
the attempt, until this late hour. But 
as no one has done it, a regard for 
the virtues, talents and superior excel- 
lencies of departed worth, has induced 
him to seud you the following, to be dis- 
posed of as you see fit. 

The Hon. Jessk Root, who departed 
this life at his seat in Coventry, ov the 
_ 29th of March 1822, was a native of that 
town, His ancestors were among the 
earliest and most respectable inhabitants 
of Coventry. His Father was Ebenezer 
Root, a worthy and valuable citizen, whe 
came, when a youth from Northampton, 
with Thomas his Father. ‘Thomas, the 
grand-father of Jesse Root, was the first 
Deacon of the church in Coventry. His 
mother was Sarah Strong the daughter of 
Joseph Strong, whose father was, also, 
from Northampton, and one of the early 
inhabitants of Coventry. 


The subject of this memoir was born 
January 1737. The present period af- 
fords no documents from which any par- 
ticular and very interesting occurrencies 
of his early life, or youthful days, can be 
disclosed, withone exception Itisknown 
to have been the opinion of his pious par- 
ents, and such godiy persons as were best 
acquainted with his earliest days, that he 
experienced the renewing influences of 
the Holy Spirit, at four years of age. It 
was confidently believed, by those best 
acquainted with him, that he was pious 
from his earliest childhood. 

Aiter improving his mind in childhood 
and youth, by such advantages as were to 
be enjoyed at a common school in a coun- 
try town, steps were taken to prepare his: 
mind for an education of an higher grade. 
His thirst for improvement led to a col- 
legiate education. It was soon evident, as 
I was informed many years ago by his in- 
structor in the first rudiments of the lear- 
ned languages, that he had a mind aBove 
the common level. His progress was ra- 
pid, far beyond that of his fellow students, 
His academical education Was at Nassau 
Hall, New Jersey, under the presidency 
of the celebrated Burr. He rece:ved the 
first honors of that institution in 1756, be- 
ing then in the 20th year of his age. 

At the close of his collegiate life Mr. 
Root returned to Connecticut, his native 
State, and put himself in a course of pre- 
paration for the gospel Ministry, on which 
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his heart was principally set. The Rev. 
Samuel Lockwood, afterwards the Rev. 
Dr. Lockwood, of Andover, a gentleman 
well known as an able, scientific and sound 
divine, and of great celebrity as a chris- 
tian minister, with whom he resided, was 
his preceptor and guide in theological 
studies. On the 29th of March 1757, a 
little more than six months from his fin- 
ishing his studies at Cotlege he was ad- 
mitted as a Caxrdidate for the Minisiry. 
He was examined and licenced bya com- 
mittee of the South Association of Hart- 
ford County. Asa preacher he was able 
and acceptable. Popular talents, added 
to a sound mind and pleasing manner, 
commanded the attention and respect of 
the judicious and good. But, in this eim- 
ployment he was not to continue. After 
preaching for some length of time, it is 
believed not more than two, or at most 
three years, he turned his mind to the stu- 
dy of Law as a course of preparation for 
that professional business in which he was 
distinguished for many years. 

That Mr. Root did not leave the desk 
for the bar from any degree of coldness 
towards the cause of Christ, nor any dis- 
affection to the Christian Ministry, we 
may be assured, from his long course of 
experimental] and practical piety ; as well 
as his high estimation of, and almost un- 
paralelled attachment to, the ministers of 
Christ. In him the faithful, dear 
Minister of Jesus ever found an open hear- 
ted, sincere, affectionate friend. His 
house was the place of their resort ; and 
he ever took a lively interest in their 
respectability, usefuliness, and comfort. 

The writer of this is very confilent that 
inafree conversation with Judge Root 
not long before his decease, he observed 
that the death of a brother in the war 
with the French and Indians, in the year 
1759, made such a derangement of family 
prospects and concerns. as rendered his 
continuance with his parents necessary — 
that this induced him to think of shifUing 
his profession, and endeavoring to serve 
God, and his fellow men, in some other 
employment. ‘To this course he was ad- 
vised by the two principal and mest influ- 
ential Lawyers in this part of Connecti- 
cut,and who were active in his Introduc- 
tiontothe bar. Atthe February Term 
in Windham County, in 1763, he was reg- 
ularly admitted aud licensed as an Attor- 
ney at Law. 

For many years Mr. Root was a learned 
and able Jurist, and one of the first and 
most power ul advocates atthe bar of our 
courts. With frequent interruptions by 
the war of the revolution, and calls to 
important stations of honor and usefulness, 
he continued at the bar twenty seven 
years, until called to the bench of the Su- 
perior Court of this State. 

He early took an active and lively in- 
terest in the concerns of his country in 
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general ; and especially in the dispute be- 
tween the then Colonies and the mother 
country. Asan able, upright patriot he 
not only with his tongue, and pen, assert- 
ed the rights of his country, but held him. 
self ready, whenever called, to risk his 
life in their defence. He possessed that 
spirit of true patriotism which prefered 
an houorable death, in defence of the ciyi] 
and religious rights of men, to ignominious 
vassallage ; or the chief station among a 
horde of slaves. In obedience to the cal] 
of the beloved Washington, whose confi- 
dential friend he ever was, he made im- 
mediate preparation to give up the sweets 
of domestic life, and join the army of his 
country, then reduced to a small number, 
aud in continual, and great danger of being 
overcome and ruined. This was about 
the close of 1776. He received a Cap- 
tain’s commission from the Governor of 
the State, bearing date Dec. 31st, 1776~ 
enlisted a compavy in Hartford, where he 
then resided ; and within three days from 
the date of his commission was on his 
march, with a full company of volunteers, 
to the aid of the distressed Father of his 
country. ‘Thiscommission, withina few 
days, was followed by an appointment to 
the rank of Lieut. Colonel of a Regiment, 
by the General Assembly of this State, 
then in session. From this he was advan- 
ced, during the season, to the rank of 
Adjutant General to a department; in 
which station he served till ionorably dis- 
charged by Maj. Gen. Putuam the com- 
mander of the department. That branch 
cf the army to which he was attached be- 
ing reduced to oue Brigade, «and the 
Regiment of volunteers, of which he was 
Lieut. Colonel, d.scharged, he returned 
to the duties and evjoyments of domestic 
life; and tothose ef a faithful citizen in 
his native state. But his well known 
worth did notsuffer him to continue long 
in private life. la May 1779 he was cho- 
sena Delegate to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. In that station he was con- 
tinued until the close of the war in 1785. 
Io the most difficult and trying season 
which our country has witnessed—a pe- 
riod which ‘ tried men’s souls,’ he was one 
of the Governor’s council of safety—one 
of those judicious, faithful, energetic men, 
placed ina highly responsible station, and 
‘o whose care were committed the most 
interesting and important concerns of the 
State, and which involved the vital inter- 
ests of the nation. 

Mr. Root was repeatedly, and for a suc- 
cession of years, elected to a seat at the 
Council board, as oue of the upper house 
of Assembly. 

In May 1789 he was appointed an as- 
sistant Judge of the Superior Court of the 
State. In that station he served the pub- 
lic till the month of May 1796, when he 
was appuinted presiding Judge, and chief 
Justice of the State. This office he held, 
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and faithfully discharged its arduous du- 
ties, till the session of the Assembly in May. 
1907, when he voluntarily, and for impor- 
tant reasons, declined a reappointment. 

It was long a settled maxim with Judge 
Root, that offices of such high importance 
ought i all cases to be relinquished 
while in the full vigor of mental powers; so 
that the interests of the community might 
not suffer through the imbecility and un- 
avoidable incompetency of its public ser. 
yants. On this ground he gave up public 
business, and retired to private life at three 
score and ten. Hetook this step when 
he was as capable of public service as at 
any period of his life; and when no law 
forbid his continuance:—a mark of a 
creat mind, and sound wisdom. No man, 
it is believed, has, in this State, performed 
the duties of these high and important 
stations to greater advantage, and more 
ceneral satisfaction. Few have equalled 
him. Possessing a sound mind, and ex- 
tensive legal science, with a_ happy and 
pleasing manner of communication, his 
remarks on the bench were engaging, and 
his decisions luminous and impressive, 
while his reasoning was forcible and con- 
clusive. He presided with solemn digni- 
ty, and at the same time with ease and a 
lovely mildness. 

Decision, and readiness to express, 
frankly, an opinion on all points of impor- 
tance, as well in the private capacity of 
a social friend, as in that ofa Judge on the 
seat of justice, entered, deeply, into the 
character of Judge Root. 

It is equally true of him that he was no- 
ted for punctuality in business. Ie 
would never admit the idea that ‘there 
is time enough yet,’ and this and that 
concern of weight might for the pre- 
sent be neglected. Impressed with the 
truth that ‘now is the accepted time,’ 
no appointment, no important business, 
was either neglected or postponed to a 
more ‘convenient s2ason.’ 

A distinguishing and most excellent 
trait of character in Judge Root was emi- 
nent piety. This gave a lustre to all his 
other accomplishments, and put the finish- 
ing stroke to his character. Pious In ear- 
ly life,as he advanced in years he grew 
in religious knowledge, in spiritual and 
holy exercises of heart, in love to God and 
man, in experimental acquaintance with 
the truths of God’s word, with the con- 
nexion between this and the world to 
come, and with the influence of true faith 
upon all the duties and actions of life. 

_ True piety is important and dignified 
1 its appearance and influence in the low- 
er stations and walks of life; but more es- 
pecially so in such as are ex:lted to rule 
over men—to bear the civil sword, and 
be examples to their fellow-men. Reli- 
gon in Judge Root appeared to uncom- 
mon advantage. It rendered him dignifi- 
ed on the seat of justice, venerable in the 
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house of God, interesting in religious con- 
ference and prayer, useful in civil society, 
lovely and pleasant asa private compan- 
ion. The cause of Christ appeared to lie 
near his heart, and to possess the warmest 
affections of his soul. To promote and. 
secure this, he was ready to sacrifice ev- 
ery other interest. He did not, as many 
have done after pretending to preach 
Christ, when he shifted his profession, 
leave his religion behind him, crucify 
afresh the Son of God, and put him to 
open shame. He carried his religion from 
the desk to the bar. He found it a solace 
and support in adversity—the ground of 
animation and joy in prosperity—a sure 
guide to faithfulness in duty, and a_ pole- 
star directing his path to a peaceful and 

happy end of his labors. 

is does not appear that Judge Root ke;t 
aregular diary, although among his pa- 
persare a large number of manuscripts ou 
religious subjects. In one of these he re- 
cognizes a manifestation of God to his 
soul, ina transporting and almost over- 
whelming view of divine things. 

It is dated Trenton, Dec. 22,.1782, 

‘Friday morning, the happiest | ever 
beheld. Although I have frequently ex- 
perienced something like it, I never had 
my ueart so ravished with the beauty of 
divine things—the excellent glory of God 
the Father—the infinite love, condescen- 
sion, and mercy of Jesus Christ the Son, 
towards our ruined race; and his bound- 
less grace towards me, a poor, miserable 
sinful creature. .‘The view was so trans- 
porting, I was scarce able to compose my- 
self to go down to my breakfast, or to con- 
ceal the tremor it produced in my nerves. 
Oh, my soul! what a blessed foretaste of 
the joys of heaven, with which thou wilt 
forever solace thyself! Oh! what is the 
world and all its pleasures to one mo- 
meut’s bliss?’—what all the friendship of 
the world compared to the divine unfail- 
ing love of this greatest and best of 
friends?” 

The glory of Christ, and his dignity, 
not only asthe Son of God, but as God 
over all, he maintained with Christian 
ardor, and manly strength. He had a 
clear and impressive view of the bearing 
of this doctrine on the christian scheme in 
general. He did believe, and was ready 
to say, in the language of the Fathers, 
that it is 4rliculus slantis et cadentis ec- 
clesie—that if this doctrine be given up, 
the basis of the church is destroyed—the 
gospel prostrated, and the foundation of 
the christian’s hope swept away. f 

Well does the writer of this recollect 
with what scriptural knowledge, strength 
of argument, and christian fervor, he de- 
fended this fundamental truth, when it 
was attacked in the church to which he 
belonged. While some were oppressed 
with great fear, that a bold opposition 
to the dangerous error, might cause divis- 
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ion, andrend the society in pieces, he 
said to this effect, No danger—-the church 
is in good hands—God will take care of his 
own interesi—We must pursue duly, and 
trust the assue with Him who has engaged 
to support his own cause. 

Judze Root was a practical man. He 
well knew chat the purposes of God are 
accomplished by means; and that we can 
trust in God for no desired good, only in 
putting forth suitable exertions to obtain 
it. While he firmly believed in experi- 
mental piety, he considered the comfort- 
ing evidence as growing out of its effects. 
When piety existsin the heart, it shines in 
the life; and when the heart is warmed 
by the love of God, acts of piety appear as 
its genuine fruit. So he believed, and 
could say with the Apostle, shew me thy 
faith without thy works, and I will shew 
thee my faith by my works. It is thought 
it might have been said while he lived, 


“ His fruits of holiness appear, 
Like clusters on the vine.” 


He not only carefully attended all the 
public ordinances of religion; but it’ was 
a steady and regular part of his christian 
jabors to relieve the wants of the poor— 
to visit the chambers of distress—to con- 
verse, and pray with the sick and dying. 
The poor, the widow, and the fatherless 
around him, will remember his christian 
visits—his deeds of liberality, and love. 
The poet seems to have portrayed his 
character, emphatically : 


‘¢ His liberal favors he extends, 
‘To some he gives, to others lends; 
A generous pity fills his mind ; 
Yet what his charity impairs, 
Jie saves by prudeuce in affairs, 
And thus he’s just to all mankind.” 


Though Judge Root lived toa great 
age it could not be said he outlived his 
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dren and youth. He returned in the eye. 
ning from this service—sat up late—read 
some religious publications that he had 
received in the course of the day—retire. 
to rest, and went out no more. 

Hiis last illness was short, only seven 
days, and extremely distressing. The 
distresses of the body, however, did not 
overcome and destrey his mental powers, 
nor shake his hope in God. His great 
mind withstood the wreck of rature, and 
looked with calm serenity, and a native 
dignity, above the cloud. He _ possessed 
a placid and serene mind—lively hopes— 
quiet submission, and exemplary patience. 
When asked in the course of his illness if 
he did not think it his last, he replied with 
a smile, ‘*I do’ ut know—I have been very 
sick several times, and recovered—But 
one thing I know, it will be as Gop plea- 
ses ” 

A-lively view of the evil of sin, and of 
the greatness of his own sin, entered deep- 
ly into hisfeelings') He most freely ac- 
knewledged himself a great sinner; but 
added, as a comforting ground of hope, 
‘¢ We have a great Saviour.’” Hence one 
of his last and most feeling prayers, “ Par- 
con my sin, O Lonp, for it is great.’’? The 
infinite fulness of the atonement, and that 
resting entirely on the Deity of Christ, 
was allhishope. In view of this he was 
filled with animation and joy. Convers- 
ing but a day or two before his death, on 
divine things, he appeared te be peculiar- 
ly animated, and by joyful anticipations 
(o rise above the world. At length, after 
a short pause, he said, “1 must attend a 
little to my temporal affairs ; appearing, 
as the friend conversing with him observ- 
ed, that it was dificult to bring down his 
mind from the height he was searing, and 
the glory he was contemplating, to attend 
to the grovelling trifles of the world. 

On the morning previous to his death, 





he was thought by himself and his triends, 
to be actually dying. But he revived and 
struggled throughthe day. At theclore ot 
the day on the evening of which he died, 
and about the setting of the sun, he said to 
his daughter who stood by him, “ [ sat out 
ona pleasant journey in the morning, and 
I shall get through to-night ” These were 
the last words he distinctly uttered. And 
sy it was—his journey ended and his hie 
closed, early in the evening. ‘Thus lived, 
and thus diel, The Hon. Jesse Roor. 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the up 
right; for tht end of that man te peace. 


usefulness. His reason and judgment, as 
well as bodily activity held out to an un- 
common degree. He wasable to attend 
conferences, and prayer meetings and take 
an active part, at the advanced age of 85 
years, 

He cheerfully, and even to the last, de- 
voted a portion of his time and strength to 
the rising generation ; and was active and 
diligent in superintending schools, and 
laboriag to render effectual the means of 
education. No longer than one week be- 
fore his departure he spent the day in 
visiting schools, and instructing the chil- 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


T.S.; M. K.; and an anonymous communication are received. a 

We have received two copies of a Communication on the Parable of the ten virgins. 
The writer’s objections to the common allegorical exposition of the parable are _w 
doubtedly just; but we would suggest, respectfully, whether the explanation given DY 


himself be not equally objectionable on the ground that it is founded, like the other 
on principles of interpretation which have always embarrassed rather than elucidate’ 


the sacred writings. 





